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[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER VIII.—[continvep.] 


It was a headless body. At this horrible specta- 
cle, the officer uttered a cry to which the echo only 
replied. He had come too late—all was over. 
Rage, despair, all the furious passions that rend 
the heart of man had gone forth on the night 
wind with that terrible ery. 

The head of the corpse was suspended by the 
hair to one of the half-opened leaves of the door, 
and the features were not so disfigured that Don 
Rafael could not recognize those of his father. 
He forced his horse nearer in spite of his repug- 
nance. The frightful truth stared him in the 
face from those cold eyes. The Spaniard had 
fallen a victim to the insurgents, who had shown 
no respect for his inoffensive old age. The very 
authors of the crime boasted of it. Below their 
ghostly trophy two names were written legibly 
with chalk. 

“Arroyo—Antonio Valdes,” the officer read 
aloud, with hollow voice. 

His head sank pensively on his breast for an 
instant ; then, in reply to his own secret thoughts, 
he resumed aloud, in a voice choking with poig- 
nant emotion : 

“Where shall I find—how securo—the two 
heads I must nail in the place of this ?” 

“By taking up the. cause of Spain,” replied 
that second inner voice, which man hears so often 
conversing with the first. 

“Long live Spain then!” cried the dragoon, 
with a ringing voice. ‘Can a son fight beneath 
the same flag with his father’s assassins ?”’ 

The dragoon dismounted and kneeled reverent- 
ly. “Dear and venerable head,” said he, “I 
swear by your white hairs sullied with blood, to 
do my best to stifle in its cradle this accursed in- 
surrection, one of the first acts of which cost you 
your life. God be my aid!” 

Then the internal voice of love repeated these 
words of his beautiful mistress : 

“May all those who raise an arm in the cause 
of Spain be branded with shame and infamy! 
May they find neither roof to shelter, nor woman 
to smile on them! May the loathing of those 
they love reward the traitors to their country !”’, 

Another voice, that of duty answered : 

“Do your DUTY, COME WHAT MAY !”” 

* * * - . 

The moon had long risen when Don Rafael 
finished the painful task of digging a grave. He 
reverently laid the body and the severed head 
within. Then, taking from his bosom the long 
tress of Rosina’s Hair, and the white scarf em- 
broidered by her hands, from his shoulders, he no 
less firmly laid these two tokens of love beside 
his father’s venerated remains. Then, with con- 
vulsive hands he threw back the earth heaped up 
about him in the trench. He had buried in one 
grave all his dearest hopes. It was not without 
& powerful struggle, that he tore himself away 
from a spot doubly consecrated by filial piety 
and love. At last, springing abruptly into his 
saddle, with a grief-stricken heart, he rode away 
at fall gallop in the direction of Oajaca. 





CHAPTER IX. 


THE CURATE OF CARACUARO—THE WARRIOR 
PRIEST OF MEXICO. 

Dow Jose Marta Moretos y Pavox was 
about thirty-eight or forty years of age, when the 
revolution broke out in the village of Dolores. 
At first a muleteer, afterwards a priest, he be- 
came the curate of the poor and unhealthy vil- 
lage of Caracuaro. It was in this exile that he 
lived poor and unknown, till the moment when 
we had a glimpse of him departing in his boat 
from the hacienda of Las Palmas. Under pre- 
text of a visit to the bishop of Oajaca, but in 
reality to foment the insurrection, Morelos had 
been in the distant province of that name, and he 
had just left it to solicit the post of army chap- 
lain of Hidalgo, when we saw him taking leave 
of Don Mariano Silva. He was now a patriot 
leader, carrying on the war in the state of Acapul- 
co, on the shores of the Pacific ocean. Fifteen 
months have elapsed since the events recorded 
in our last chapter. 


In the early part of January, 1812, fifteen 
months after Don Rafael, the captain of the 
queen’s dragoons, had quitted the hacienda of 
Las Palmas, two men were together; the first 
seated before a ricketty table covered with papers 
and maps, the second standing respectfully, with 
his military chapeau in his hand. It was under 
the best and largest tent ina vast entrenched 
camp, on the borders of the river Sabana, a 
short distance from Acapulco, a few hours before 
sunset. The seated personage, whose head was 
covered by a checked cotton handkerchief, and 
who wore a white linen jacket, was the former 
priest of Caracuaro, now General Don Jose Maria 
Morelos, commandant of the insurgent forces 
besieging the city of Acapulco. 

Notwithstanding the sudden changes which 
civil wars produce in the position of individuals, 
we shall be surprised to find in the standing 
figure elegantly imprisoned in the uniform of a 
lieutenant of cavalry, our old friend, the timid 
divinity-student, Don Cornelio Lantegas. He 
held a letter in his hand, and embarrassment was 
depicted on his face. 

“ What! Don Cornelio, do you think of leav- 
ing us?” said the general, with an affable smile. 

“Necessity compels me, Seren for 
that—” 

Lantegas stopped, for he was telling a false- 
hood and he was ashamed of it. He added: “I 
must confess to your excellency that I have no 
taste for the soldier’s trade. I was born to be a 
priest, and now that success has crowned your 
arms, I hasten to resume my studies, and to 
enter on the life to which my inclinations lead 
me.” 

“ Viva Cristo!’ cried Morelos, ‘you are too 
valiant a champion of the church militant for me 
to let you go. Know you what they say? That 
the three bravest men of our little army are Don 
Hermengildo Galeana, Manuel Costal and your- 
self. Youshall have promotion. Captain Don 
Francisco Gonzalez was killed-in the affair of 
Tonaltepec. You shall have his epaulettes— 
remember, you stay with us, captain.” 

The new captain bowed in silence. 
about to withdraw, when Morelos said: 

“ Stay, captain, I have something more to say 
to you. Iam told you have family relations at 
Tehuantepec. Ihave need of aman of action 
and good judgment in that quarter. I have 
thought of sending you thither—after the capture 

‘of Acapulco, of course, which I hope to accom- 
plish soon.” 

Just as the captain was about to learn from the 
general the nature of this confidential mission, a 
third person of our acquaintance entered the tent ; 
this was the Indian, Manuel Costal. He was 
accompanied by astranger. Don Cornelio offer- 
ed once more to retire. 

“You can remain,” said Morelos. 

“ There is the general,” said Costal, pointing 
out the priest to the Spaniard, for such he was. 

The latter gazed for a moment with evident 
surprise, at the simply clad person who had 
nevertheless already won the name of a gallant 
general. Although the stranger seemed endowed 
with imperturbable confidence bordering on 
effrontery, yet, after having saluted Morelos, he 
waited for permission to speak. 

“Who are'you, my friend? and what would 
you?” asked the general. 

“May I speak in all confidence ?” replied the 
stranger. ‘This Indian promised me impunity 
and a safe conduct.” 

“Costal was the first trumpeter, who with his 
seashell sounded boot and saddle to the twenty 
horsemen that once composed my whole army. 
Speak—my word confirms his.” 

“With your lordship’s leave then, I am named 
Pepe Gago. I ama Galician, and more than 
that, command a battery in the citadel of Acapul- 
co, which it is your pleasure to take, if I mis- 
take not?” 

“Tt is a pleasure, I hope to enjoy, nie long.” 

“You can take the city of Acapulco, when 
you please.” 

“T know it.” 

“But you cannot keep it so long as we are 
masters of the citadel.” 


He was 








“T know it.” 

“Then we are in a fair way to come to an 
understanding.” 

“T disdain to take the city, and will seize the 
fortress. Do we still understand each other ?” 

“ Better than ever, for I wish to give you the 
fort you do disdain. I dare not say sell it to you, 
for my price is so low that it is really a gift. 
And, by the way—is your excellency in funds ?” 

“Thave ten thousand dollars—just ten times 
the worth of a citadel I shall get for nothing.” 

“Do not believe it, senor. We shall never 
want for provisions. The island La Roqueta—” 

“T shall take that first,” said the warrior- 
priest. 

. “Serves us as a port of debarkation for pro- 
visions brought by vessels which can if necessary, 
discharge their meal-bags directly into the fort. 
But to make an end of a long story—your ex- 
cellency has set the price yourself at a thousand 
dollars. Yousaid you had ten thousand dollars, 
ten times the price of the citadel; unluckily, I 
shall have but one chance to dispose of it.” 

“For a thousand dollars down?” asked the 
general, slightly raising his eyebrows. 

“No. What security would you have for my 
word? Three hundred dollars now—the rest on 
delivery.” 

“Agreed. Now what are your means ?”” 

“T shall be on guard at the gate to-morrow 
morning, from three to five o’clock. A. beacon 
on the bridge of Hornos, opposite the fort, to give 
me notice, a watchword, and your presence—for 
I presume your excellency will yield to no one 
the honor of seizing the citadel.” 

“I shall be there in person,” said Morelos. 
“As for the watchword. There it is.” 

The general handed the Galician a paper, on 
which he had written two words that neither Cos- 
tal nor Lantegas could read. | Then, after a long 
conference in a low voice, Pepe Gago was about 
to retire, when Costal advanced towards him 
and placed his hand on his shoulder. 

“ Hear me, Pepe Gago,” said he, emphatically. 
“Tam answerable for you here—but I swear by 
the soul of the cacique of Tehuantepec, my an- 
cestor, that, if you betray us, were you to lie like 
the shark at the bottom of the sea, or fly like 
the jaguar to the heart of the woods, you should 
no more escape me than the jaguar or the shark 
my carbine or my knife. Make sure ef that!” 

The artillerist protested his good faith once 
more, and retired. 

“Twill give you leave of absence for a few 
days, dated from the citadel of Acapulco,” said 
Morelos, addressing Captain Lantegas. “There, 
too, we will speak of the mission I design for 
you. In the meanwhile, go and rest, and at four 
o’clock to-morrow, I will head a detachment of 
our men to the fort. As we alone are made ac- 
quainted with our agreement with Gago, you 
and Costal will place the beacon on the bridge of 
Hornos, the light of which is the concerted signal 
for the advance of our troops.” 

The castle of Acapulco is situated on the bor- 
ders of the sea, at some distance from the city. 
Deep precipices, at the base of which the ocean 
is heard roaring, open round the fortress. One 
of these voladeros (precipices), to the right of the 
citadel, is called the Voladero de los Hornos ; 
and a narrow bridge, the bridge of Hornos, joins 
the two sides of the precipice. 

Inthe morning while the camp, roused sudden- 
ly by the general’s orders, was still in confusion, 
anda strong detachment was taking arms, with- 
out the soldiers who composed it knowing whith- 
er they were to be led, Captain Lantegas and 
Costal took the road to the sea-shore. It was 
still two hours to sunrise, time enough to execute 
the coup de main projected beforehand. 

The night was very dark; the fortress and 
city seemed plunged in the deepest sleep, to judge 
by the silence which permitted them to hear the 
distant dash of the waves upon the beach. 

The two men cautiously kept close to the 
blackened walls of the fortress, and then, after a 
walk of about a quarter of an hour, began to 
recede from the shore and climb the heights. 
Costal preceded Don Cornelio, and with difficulty 
they avoided slipping from the flanks of the pre- 
cipice into the sea, and finally reached the bridge 
of Hornos. The Indian struck a light, and 
kindled a rosin torch which he stuck in a huge 
lantern, and suspended it, with the light turned 
towards the fort, to a postin the middle of the 
bridge. This was the signal agreed upon with 
the Galician artillerist. As their task was thus 
ended, both waited till the beacon-light had in- 
formed Morelos and Gago that everything was 
ready. 

From the height on which they stood, the cap- 
tain and the Indian commanded an extensive 
prospect—the fort, the city and the ocean. With 
the exception of the sea, all was silent, and Lan- 
tegas, in spite of himself, ceased to examine the 
city and the fort, and bent his gaze upon the 
majestic expanse of water. Manuel Costal did 
the same. All would have seemed tranquil on 





the bosom of the sea, had not, from time to time, 
a glittering trail sparkled on the black sheet of 
water. 

“ There’s a storm brewing,” said the Indian, 
in alow tone, for the solemnity of the scene 
seemed to affect his voice. ‘‘ See how the sharks 
in the bay shine with phosphoric light on the 
surface.” 

In fact, halfa dozen of these voracious animals, 
cruising like pirates in quest of prey, were de- 
scribing luminous circles like those of fire-flies in 
the prairie-grass. 

“ What would be the fate, think you,” asked 
the Aztec, “of the man who should fall into the 
midst of those silent swimmers? Yet how 
many times, when I was a pearl-fisher, did I not 
brave the danger and dive in their presence !” 

Don Cornelio made no reply—but the idea 
gave him a cold shudder. 

The Indian continued : 

“T was young then, and the sharks, like the 
jaguars I hunted afterwards, were powerless 
against one who is destined to live to a raven’s 
age. I shall soon be half a century old, and 
perhaps I am the only man who can dive among 
these ravenous creatures without the slightest 
danger.” 

“Ts that the secret of your indomitable brave- 
ry ?” asked Cornelio. 

“Yes and no. But danger attracts me, as 
your body would draw the sharks. I brave dan- 
ger from taste, and not bravado. Better yet—I 
seek to avenge in Spanish blood the murder of 
my ancestors.” 

The Indian was silent, and both he and his 
companion, awaiting the capture of the citadel, 
continued to gaze on the wide and mysterious 
ocean, and listen to the plaintive murmurs of the 
surf upon the shore. Suddenly a tremendous 
éxplosion was heard. , 

“ The citadel is taken!’ cried Lantegas.” 

“Pepe Gago has betrayed us!” said the In- 
dian—“ I suspected him—the villain !”’ 

Frequent discharges were heard, proving that 
Costal was not mistaken. The Mexican troops 
were in full retreat. The two men hastened to 
quit their post, and when they reached a little 
defile called Ojo de Agua, a terrible spectacle 
met their eyes. At the same instant, a man, 
lying across the narrow passage-way, exclaimed : 

“Viva Cristo! Cowards that you are—will 
you pass over your general’s body ?”’ 

It was the voice and person of the warrior- 
priest Morelos, who could only check the flight 
of his soldiers by barring with his body the only 
gap by which they could escape. The fugitives 
halted, it is true, but after a fruitless assault, the 
general decided to beat a retreat. It was the 
first check he had encountered for three months. 

The affair may be related in a few words. 
The detachment, supported by a strong reserve, 
had approached the gate which was to have been 
surrendered by the artillery sergeant, after the 
exchange of the watchwords agreed upon. 

The sergeant’s voice was heard through the 
wicket, asking if, according to agreement, the 
commander-in-chief was present? Morelos, 
fearing some treason against his person, dictated 
an answer that he was with the rear-guard. The 
sergeant made no rejoinder, doubtless disconcert- 
ed at this disappointment, but the Spanish sol- 
diers delivered a sudden fire through the loop- 
holes, which killed many of the assailants and 
put them to flight. 

Daybreak had not yet appeared when two 
men stood on the bridge of Hornos. One of 
them was Costal, but he was now accompanied 
by Zambo. The rosin candle was still burning 
in the lantern, but with a paler light, for the gray 
tints of dawn had begun to struggle with the 
obscurity of night. 

“You see this lantern, Zambo ?”’ said the In- 
dian. ‘ You know what it was lighted for, for 
I have just told you. But you know not the 
oath I made against the wretch who has be- 
trayed us.” 

“How you gwang to ’complish it, I like to 
know dat, Coss’! ?”” replied the negro. 

“So should I,” said the Indian. ‘“ But as I 
have sworn to remind the gunner of the beacon- 
light of Hornos, I must preserve it as a remem- 
brancer. ’Tis 

With these words, Costal took down the lan- 
tern and extinguished the light. 

“Help me dig a hole deep enough to bury it, 
so that I can find it again,” said Costal. 

The two associates soon opened with their 
knives a suitable cavity, and Costal carefully 
buried the lantern and the torch. When the 
operation was concluded, Costal said : 

“Zambo, my friend, sit down here, and we 
will consult on the means of seizing on the for- 


useless now.” 


, tress, and the scoundrel inside of it.’” 


“No objection, Coss’l,”” said the black. 

Both seated themselves gravely, and the con- 
ference commenced, the black listening with the 
utmost respect to the Indian whose courage, readi- 
ness, and superior tone always overawed him. 








CHAPTER X. 
A NOCTURNAL EXPEDITION. 


Tne negro looked fixedly at Costal; then, 
seeing the latter waited for him to give his opin- 
ion first, he said : 

“ Dey’s more dan one my to take dat ‘ere 
fort, Massa Coss’ land, *posin’ Iwas de ~ 
eral—I say ’posin’—’ 

“ Well, what would you do ?”’ 

“Why ’posin’ I was de general, I’d find out 
some way ’r udder. But bein’ only a gunner, I 
can’t say’s how I see my way clar. Dat are am 
my ’pinion clearly and skientifically ’spressed.”” 

“Itis my opinion,” said Costal, gravely, “that 
you never will be a general. But the fort might 
be taken by famine or storm. Now we are not 
strong enough to stoPta.”” 

“Den less take it by famine—all you got to do 
is to cut off de supplies,” se‘4 the negro. 

“Ay, but how?” 

“Dat’s de general’s !onk out, not ours. Wat 
we got to do, Massa Coss’l, is to lay our hand on 
dat ere siren ob de braided locks, what's’ a 
gwang to make us boff as rich as Greasers—de 
wonderful spirit we’ve been chasing arter fifteen 
months.” 

“In a few months more, Zambo,” said Costal, 
with whom this wild idea was a sort of mono- 
mania—“ in a few months more, in the summer 
solstice, at the fall of the moon—I shall then 
have passed my fiftieth year—” 

At this moment a distant cannon-shot recalled 
the Indian from his digression. 

“A gun from the fort,” said he. 

“No, sir-ree!” said the negro. “ Dat ’ere gun 
was from de island ob la Roqueta.”’ 

A second gun, this time fired from the fort, 
confirmed Zambo’s assertion, for the detonation 
was much lighter. 

“Tt is some signal,” cried the Indian, “ ex- 
changed with the island garrison—but where- 
fore ?” 

At the same time, beneath the still sombre 
arch of heaven, a rocket soared up in a luminous 
arch from the summit of the fortress, and was 
answered in a few moments by a similar signal 
from the island of Roqueta. 

‘Tis some store-ship for the besieged,” said 
the Indian. ‘Let us wait here till daybreak 
and learn what passes between the fort and the 
island. If it be as I suspect, it will prove a means 
of cutting off the provisions from the garrison.” 

“But in de meanwhile, dey’ll get dere sup- 
plies,” said Zambo. 

“ Yes—but for the last time.” 

Daylight soon appeared. Already, on the 
eastern side, flashes like distant firelight appear- 
ed through the rents in the clouds, and the sun 
soon pierced the heavy blocks of vapor piled upon 
the horizon. 

“ Look there, near the island!’’ said Costal. 

The light spars and cordage of a vessel were 
sketched in delicate tracery against a luminous 
background, and above the verdant masses of 
trees that belted the island. 

“T see a vessel at anchor,” said the negro. 
“De besieged hab plenty to eat now.” 

“ Well,” said the Indian, “an idea strikes me, 
aplan. Let us hasten to the general.” 

Morelos and his bravest partizan, Don Her- 
mengildo Galeana, were in eager consultation, 
when Lantegas introduced the Indian and his 
sable companion into the general’s tent. 

When Costal had obtained permission to 
speak, he said : 

“Senor General, I stood just now upon the 
heights of Hornos, and, at daybreak I distinctly 
saw a schooner anchored near la Roqueta.” 

“Well,” said the zeneral. 

“It would be a simple and easy matter, this 


“evening, under cover of the darkness, to seize this 


schooner, and when we have mastered her—” 

“‘ We shall intercept the convoys destined for 
the fort,” interrupted Galeana, impetuously ; 
“and take it by famine. Signor General, God 
himself speaks by the mouth of this Indian. 
Your excellency cannot refuse the permission 
I ask ?” 

Morelos, after a moment's consideration, grant- 
ed Galeana permission to undertake the capture 
of the vessel. 

“If I have learned to read the weather-signs 
aright,” said the Indian, ‘ the sunrise announces 
a dark night ard smooth sea—at least until 
midnight.” 

“And after midnight?” asked the general. 

“A storm and a rough sea. But before mid- 
night, the schooner and the island will be taken,” 
said the Indian, confidently. 

“I ask nothing better,” cried Galeana. 

It was decided on the spot that the expedi- 
tion should be commanded by Galeana and his 
nephew. Captain Lantegas was to command & 
whaleboat, with Costai under his orders. 

“The gallant Don Cot.tio would never for- 
give us if we took the island without him,” said 
Galeana. 
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The captain. smiled with a martial air, to dis- 
guise his uneasiness. 

The Incian’s prediction seemed likely to be 
verified in every particular. The weather was 
dull during the day; and preparations were made 
for the evening. The sun set in a dense bank 
of clouds. Ate‘ght o’elock the party embarked 
in three whaleboats and a small canoe, all in 
bad condition, bat it was the whole navy of the 
insurgents attlut point. These boats might con- 
tain in all aboat eighty men by crowding. They 
pushed off, cotton being wrapped round the oar: 
handles to avoid the slightest noise in the row- 
locks. The night was so dark that they soon 
lost sight of the high shores-and the black pro- 
file of the castle. Besides Costal and four oars- 
men, in the little canoe commanded by Don Cor- 
nelio, there were five of Galeana’s coastmen— 
eleven men in all. This boat was the lightest 
loaded, and for this reason led the way and served 
to guide the little flotilla. The Indian was at 
the helm, and while steering, pointed out to the 
captain, who, by the way, had already noticed it, 
a startling spectacle—three or four huge sharks 
which appeared from time to time in the luminous 
furrow traced by the keel of the canoe. 

“Look!” said the Indian. ‘ You see these 
creatures which follow us as closely as if they 
knew our craft was rotting to pieces. Would 
that Pepe Gago, the gunner, was one of them! 
I'd stab him right before them all.” 

“Js your mind still running on that man?” 
asked Lantegas. 

“ More than ever. If my time was up, still 
should I serve Morelos in the hope of the cap- 
ture of the fortress, and that thrice-accursed 
traitor.”” 

Lantegas paid little attention to the Indian’s 
remark; the fear he had expressed as to the 
stability of their canoe occupying him more than 
Costal’s vengeful schemes, and, in spite of the 
dangers before him, he wished to land as soon as 
possible. 

“We make slow headway,” said the captain. 

“ You are in a hurry to meet the enemy,” said 
Costal, with a smile. “But we must move 
slower yet, for we are nearing the island.” 

A black point seemed to float on the water, 
like a seabird resting for an instant on the wave 
before taking wing: it was the island, dark, 
silgnt and slumberous. 

“With your permission, Senor Captain,” said 
the Indian, “I think it would be well to let the 
whaleboats come up with us, and ask the com- 
mander’s leave to advance. Our canoe is small 
enough to allow us to make a reconnoissance 
close to the island, while these large boats would 
soon be discovered. - 

The captain nodded permission, and the crew 
rested on their oars. The first whaleboat, Gale- 
ana’s, was soon alongside. 

“What’s the matter?’ asked the mariscal 
(leader), Galeana. ‘‘ Have you seen anything?” 

Don Cornelio communicated Costal’s counsel, 
which was accepted, and while the three boats 
laid to, the canoe resumed its course. It was yet 
impossible to discern anything in the darkness, 
but the sharp points of the masts and the squared 
yards of a small vessel at anchor. It was the 
schooner already signalled. After a few mo- 
ments, the prow of the canoe touched the sandy 
beach of La Roqueta, and then they clearly dis- 
cerned the light from her stern windows. The 
vessel appeared in the night like some huge 
whale opening its eyes to spy what was passing 
at a distance. 

“Tt would be well to take this schooner by 
boarding,” said the captain. ‘That would sim- 
plify our plans.” 

“T thought of that,” said the Indian. “ But 
the watch might see. Let us make a turn, for 
time presses. It is getting towards midnight, 
and this white foam indicates a change of wind 
and a storm, too. As he spoke, Costal changed 
the helm and the canoe described a rapid curve 
which cleared her of the rays of light from the 
schooner. 

A few slight puffs of wind were felt at inter- 
vals, and the water became more luminous, an- 
nouncing the presence of electricity in the clouds. 
The canoe soon approached that part of the 
island which was farthest from the little vessel at 
anchor, and meanwhile, the three whaleboats, 
laying to, had disappeared behind the increasing 
undulations of the serf. A few moments more 
and the approaching dangers of the land weuld 
be added to those of the sea, three of the most 
formidable inhabitants of which still swam in the 
wake of the canoe. They seemed, as Costal 
said, to foresee the approack of carnage. Though 
they heard the roar of the breakers, Costal and 
the captain thought they were too far off for the 
sentinels to see them in the midst of the 
darkness. 

All at once an immense sheet of light envelop- 
ed the schooner, the men in the canoe were 
dazzled by the sudden glare, and a terrible hiss- 
ing was heard in the water. The canoe received 
a violent shock, accompanied by a torrent of 
foam, and at the same time a fearful explosion’ 
stunned the ears of those on board. A cry of 
terror escaped them, and two soldiers, as if swept 
away by a whirlwind, disappeared in the sea, ten 
paces off. Two of the sharks vanished at the 
same time ; only one remained, as if waiting for 
his prey. 

Don Cornelio was astern with Costal, when, 
after the shock of the ball which had carried 
away the two soldiers, it appeared to him that 
the bow of the canoe was lower than the stern, 
and the Indian exclaimed : 

“ By all the fiends! she wont obey her helm !” 

“What is it?” cried Lantegas, dismayed at 
this new danger. 

“Nothing, except that this cursed ball has 
carried away a part of our bow, and the boat is 
going down head foremost.” 

A cry of distress from the two men in the bow, 
already up to the waist in water, confirmed the 

inexorable exactness of the Indian’s words. 

“Great God!” cried the captain. “We are 
lost.”” 

“ They are—but we are safe,” said the Indian, 
with terrible self possession. “Sit still, and 
don’t lose sight of me. Back there!” added he, 
repulsing one of the coastmen amidships, who, 
feeling the water gaining ground, was clinging to 











the Indian’s garments—“every man for him- 
self!” 

And as the poor wretch sought to wind his 
arms about him, Costal rolled him, with a stroke 
from his knife over the gunwale of the boat. 
And now the third shark disappeared, while a 
horrible cry came from the trunk of a man as 
it whirled downwards in the ebon waters. 

“He would have it,” said the Indian, sternly. 
“Let his fate be a warning !” 

The shuddering listeners profited by these 
words, and clung with all their strength to some 
parts of the boat that still floated. 

Mournful voices seemed to ascend from the 
abyss to the surface of the ocean, or to reach the 
ears of the crew on the wings of the storm-wind. 
The sky darkened more and more, and the sea 
becamé as dark as the sky. Dazzling flashes of 
lightning soon rent the thick veil of the clouds 
and discovered the immense space over which 
the unfettered wind began to twist the erests of 
the waves. 

The terrific train of marine monsters again 
made their appearance, and, quieted by their late 
feed, swam heavily beside the half-submerged 
canoe. Their fins darted electric light. The 
boat was becoming more and more perpendicular. 
One man sunk to rise no more, then another fol- 
lowed him, violently torn by one of the monsters 
from a plank, his last hope of safety, which he 
was straining convulsively in his arms. 

At this horrible spectacle, Don Cornelio, more 
dead than ative, invoked God and all the saints 
with a fervor it is easy to conceive. 

“Trust your own courage, rather than the 
saints of your paradise,” said the imperturbable 
pagan beside him. “If it were not for you—” 

The Indian left the sentence unfinished, and 
looked about him with a more thoughtful air. 
Another man had just been engulfed, for the 
progress of the water in the bow of the boat had 
increased its angle, and the Indian, Lantegas, 
and a third person, who were clinging to the 
stern, had the utmost difficulty in sustaining 
themselves. Still, in proportion as those for- 
ward disappeared, the canoe, relieved from their 
weight, assumed a more horizontal position. 

“You can swim, captain?” said Costal. 

“Enough to keep myself a few minutes on the 
surface.” 

“Good!” said the Indian, in a guttural tone, 
and, before Don Cornelio had time to fathom his 
design, Costal, taking advantage of the moment 
when a huge wave careened the canoe over on 
her beam end, gave her such a violent impulse 
in the same direction, that she was instantly 
capsized. The captain went under so instantly, 
that he could not utter a single cry, and a second 
afterwards he felt himself seized so forcibly by 
his clothes, that he thought he was about to be 
devoured. He came to the surface completely 
stupified, Costal held him with one hand, and 
with the other clung to the canoe which was 
floating, keel upwards. 

“Fear nothing,” said the Indian, in his laconic 
way. “Iam with you.” 

And his efforts, joined to those of the unhappy 
captain, succeeded in placing the captain astride 
of the keel of the canoe. The Indian placed 
himself near to him. They alone remained of 
the eleven so lately embarked. Cornelio’s des- 
pairing gaze wandered over the vast ocean, now 
beginning to roar wrathfully beneath its foamy 
mantle lashed by the wind. 

“T have sacrificed all these poor wretches for 
you,” said Costal. “Ina quarter of an hour 
more, the canoe would have sunk. Now, at 
least, we shall float, if the waves don’t increase 
too fast, and the whaleboats will save us.” 

The captain could not reproach Costal for a 
cruelty committed in his name. While he 
blended his sincere thanks to the Indian with 
his ardent prayers to Heaven, Costal with the 
coolness of a caulker at work on a solid scaffold, 
busied himself with his knife, digging out grooves 
along the worm-eaten keel, deep enough to hold 
on by, saying in his calm, sarcastic tone - 

“ Hold on tight, and don’t trust too much to 
the saints.” 

He had soon made openings large enough for 
them to insert their fingers and cling in such a 
way as to defy the action of the waves which 
were increasing in volume and fury. When they 
were both thus established on their frail ark, Cos- 
tal’s eyes attempted to pierce the veil of darkness 
which enveloped them; but the now more fre- 
quent flashes of lightning only showed him a 
black and threatening sea, and, in the distance, 
the island and the imposing bulk of the besieged 
fortress. The whaleboats were invisible, and no 
echo repeated the cries uttered by the two ship- 
wrecked men to their i 





CHAPTER XI. 
A NIGHT WITH THE SHARKS. LA GUADALUPE. 


Tue poor wretch who floats, the sport of wind 
and wave, on a fragment of his shattered ship, is 
hardly in a more desperate situation than were 
the Indian and Don Cornelio astride on the keel 
of a canoe which a sudden wave might again 
capsize and sink. Let but the wind freshen 
and the sea rise, and the loss of the two adven- 
turers was inevitable. 

A vague hope that the Indian would rescue 
him from this danger as he had from so many 
others, alone sustained the ex-student of divinity. 
Therefore he examined with profound attention 
the slightest signs by which he could hope to 
estimate his companion’s feelings. 

Up to that time his imperturbable coolness 
had not forsaken the descendant of the caciques, 
but, ss time rolled on without bringing the whale- 
boats, Costal’s features darkened and Don Cor- 
nelio felt him shudder. But it is a long way 
from anxiety to despair, and Costal had ap- 
parently only reached the first of these phases. 

“ Well, Costal?’ “asked Cornelio, to induce 
the Indian to break this ill-boding silence. 

“ Well—I am surprised that the whaleboats 


were not moved by that gunshot from the” 


schooner. Commonly the mariscal Galeana does 
not wait for a second shot—to—” 

A gust of wind hissing over them swept away 
the Indian’s last words. Costal relapsed into 





gloomy silence. A darker shade of anxiety was 


depicted on his face. It was almost fear that 
his bronze mask, until now inscrutable, betrayed. 
Lantegas knew that when the tiger-hunter mani- 


fested the least emotion, the danger must be 


terrible; not that the frightful evidence of that 
which surrounded them needed any further cor- 
roboration, bat Don Cornelio always reckoned 
on some unforeseen resource to be furnished by 
the invincible courage of the Indian. He thought 
himself almost saved when the Indian said : 

“Senor Don Cornelio, what would you not 
give if you were still swinging in a hammock, 
with rattle-snakes and jaguars for a canopy ?” 

Costal was jesting—but this was a good sign. 
But he soon continued in an anxious tone : 

“ Can our comrades have put back ?” 

Meanwhile the waves were heavy enough to 
strike the canoe with violence, and it was easy to 
see they were increasing. 

“Hear me, Don Cornelio Lantegas,”’ said the 
Indian. ‘I must not conceal from you that an 
hour hence the waves will be our grave, if we 
wait till they grow larger.” 

“ What is to be done?” exclaimed the cap- 
tain, in despair. 

“One of two things,” replied the Indian. 
“Either the whaleboats are waiting for us, or 
they are moving on the island. To suppose that 
they have gone back is absurd. When a general 
issues an order to take any point, at least the effort 
is made. So that, as it is still easy for me to swim 
to the boats—” 

“To swim to the boats? Can you think of 
such a thing?” 

“Why not ?” asked the Indian, coolly. 

“And our companions devoured in our sight ?” 

A flash of lightning, blazing out at this instant 
showed the air of profound disdain impressed on 
Costal’s face. 

“Did I not tell you that I alone perhaps could 
swim fearless and scatheless among the sharks ? 
I have done it a hundred times out of bravado, 
and now I will do it to save our lives.” 

The idea of remaining alone terrified the cap- 
tain; the thought of an inevitable and speedy 
death for both was no less fearful. He hesitated 
a moment, and Costal, taking his silence for 
consent, cried : 

“As soon as I reach one of the whaleboats, I 
will send up one of the signal rockets ; then you 
will know that you havea chance, and must 
shout with all your strength.” 

Don Cornelio had no time to answer, when the 
daring tiger-hunter sprang head first into the 
water beneath, while the captain could follow him 
by the luminous pathway he traced, and, as if the 
ferocious tenants of the deep had recognized a 
superior power, he saw the sharks fly trom the 
man who braved them. It is true, to be sure, 
that they had been well gorged. The captain 
saw Costal re-appear on the surface at a distance, 
and then lost sight of him behind the black ridges 
of the waves. And it seemed as if the wind 
brought him vague words of encouragement, but 
he soon heard only the distant howlings of the 
gale and the lugubrious lapping of the waves on 
the shuddering planks of the canoe. 

However fulla shark may have fed, his natural 
voracity is rarely appeased, and when the In- 
dian who had not forgotten his old trade of 
pearl-diving re-appeared on the water, when, 
with his knife between his teeth, he had spoken a 
few words of encour ig t to his P i in 
misfortune, the Mexican lgoked about him, not 
through fear but prudence. 

Two of the sea-tigers, a thousand times more 
formidable than those of the land, were swim- 
ming in the same direction as himself, one to the 
right, the other to the left of him, about twenty 
feet off. However fearful such a neighborhood 
was, his practice on the pearl-banks, his imper- 
turbable belief in fatalism, the very occupation of 
his mind in the fear of not finding the whaleboats 
on a vast sea and in pitchy darkness, all these 
combined motives prevented the Indian from 
paying very great attention to his dangerous 
travelling companions. Still Costal, from pru- 
dence and not from fear, as we have said, turn- 
ed his head from time to time, to assure himself 
of the position of his two enemies, and each time 
their fins seemed nearer to him. 

Then also, while cleaving the water with a 
rapid and vigorous stroke, the swimmer tried to 
pierce the obscurity, to discover the object to 
which his very life was attached ; but everywhere 
his eyes saw only a sombre and blank horizon, 
limited, a short way off, by the foamy crests of 
the waves. A side glance soon showed him that 
the two threatening fins were drawing nearer— 
they were not ten feet off. Costal still continued 
fearless of the sharks; the immense solitude of the 
ocean aione began to alarm him. 

For a few moments the Indian felt his heart 
beat with increased force ; he attributed this cir- 
cumstance to the efforts he was making, and took 
his knife in one of his hands. Suddenly he saw 
the three whaleboats dancing on the waves. He 
uttered a shout of joy—an answering shout was 
heard. Then he gathered his failing strength to 
reach the boats, for though they heard, they did 
not see him. Unhappily the two sharks kept, 
one on the right, the other on the left of the narrow 
path he mvst follow to reach the nearest boat, 
and Costal would have exhausted his strength 
had he made a circuit. He swam straight on. 
With his knife in his hand and a beating heart, 
the Indian, ready to plunge his weapon into the 
jaws of the first shark that attacked him, startling 
his voracious enemies by voice and gesture, 
struggled bravely on. 

Costal had only strength at last to grasp the 
gunwale of one of the boats, and when the ex- 
tended arms of the crew had hoisted him on 
board exhausted, his heart had no pulsation, and 
he fainted. His presence told too plainly the sad 
story of the canoe. Had Costal been conscious 
he could have furnished an additional proof—so 
at least thought the mariscal Galeana. 

“Let us search for the canoe no longer, gen- 
tlemen,”’ said he, “just push straight for the 
island.” Then taking off his hat, he added. 
“Let us pray for the souls of our unfortunate 
comrades, especially for Captain Lantegas. We 
have lost in him a valiant officer.” 

The whaleboats pursued their silent way after 
this laconic funeral oration on Don Cornelio who 
was still waiting. 











Let us return to the canoe where the unforte- 
nate officer, alone in the midst of surrounding 
dangers, was gazing on the ocean, livid as death 
in the absence of the lightning, and flaming like 
a furnace when the clouds were rifted into fiery 
furrows. He listened to the wind, hissing as it 
lashed the wave, like a horseman exciting his 
steed by spur and voice; he heard the billows 
like a wild horse that rebels against his rider. 
Happily the storm was even yet only beginning, 
and he could still cling to his frail support. He 
shouted several times at intervals, but the wind 
hurled back his fruitless cries in his face with the 
foam of the waves. 

At last, after a space which seemed an eternity 
to him, one of the whaleboats reached him, and 
he was pulled on board by the hands of Costal 
who had come to, and Galeana. The captain 
fainted from exhaustion, and when he recovered 
his senses, found himself on the island of La 
Roqueta without knowing how he got there. 
The noise of the trees, the tops of which were 
chafing overhead in the struggles of the storm 
which had reached its highest point of fury, the 
crash of the thunder which seemed to shake the 
island to its very foundations, all this, on his 
awaking, seemed the sweetest music he had ever 
heard. Before calling Costal whom he noticed 
asleep near him, he examined the surrounding 
objects. Scattered in little groups, the men of 
the expedition, with their arms in their hands, 
were standing silently as if in ambuscade. 

“Where are we?” he asked Costal, as he 
shook and raised him up. 

“Tn the island of La Roqueta,” answered the 
Indian. 

“How did we get here ?” 

“In the simplest manner. Who would be- 
lieve that sixty men would venture on the sea in 
such a night as this? Noone. So none of the 
Spaniards on the island suspected us, and we 
have landed without opposition.” 

“What is the marisca! Galeana waiting for ?” 

“Till we know where we are, and where the 
enemy is. The night is black as a cannon’s 
mouth, and sky and sea are raging.” 

The tempest was, in fact, the safeguard of the 
Mexicans till daybreak, for ignorant as they 
were of the localities and strength of the Spanish 
garrison, an unexpected attack against them 
would have been fatal. Thanks to the tempest, 
their presence was not even suspected. 


It was about four o’clock in the morning when | 


Costal furnished the captain with these details. 
The storm continued to roar, and the sea, which 
broke violently on the shore, threatened to break 
the cables of the boats, their only hope in case of 
defeat. Don Cornelio bent a terrified gaze on 
the ocean in which he was so nearly lost a few 
hours before. He saw aman descending to- 
wards the shore, for the purpose he thought of 
tightening the knots of the cables. In fact the 
man stooped, but, at the expiration of a minute, 
Lantegas thought he heard the grinding of a 
knife-blade on some object he was attempting to 
sever. 

“What is he doing?” asked the captain, 
pointing out the man at this mysterious task. 

“Ve is cutting the cables!” cried the Indian, 
and, rushing directly towards him, followed by 
the captain, he recognized by the pale reflection 
of the whitish sea-foam, the mariscal himself, Don 
Hermengildo Galeana. 

“Ah, is it you, captain?’ cried Galeana. 
“Help me cut these cables, which are as hard as 
iron chains.” 

“Cut the cables! and if we are forced to re- 
treat before overwhelming numbers !”” 

“That is precisely what I would avoid,” re- 
plied Galeana, with a smile. “ People fight badly 
when they have a chance of escape, and I would 
have our men stand firm.” 

There was no reply to the chivalrous mariscal, 
and the three had soon cut or unfastened the 
knots of the cables. 

“?Tis well,” said Galeana; “now we have 
but to remove the signal-rockets from the boats.” 

They obeyed and loosed the ropes, and the 
retiring waves sogn carried off the whaleboats. 

“Now then, go to sleep till I summon you,” 
said Galeana. ‘You have need of sleep, cap- 
tain. In the meanwhile, Costal will push a re- 
connoissance into the island to see where the 
enemy lies. By the first rays of the sun the 
island and the schooner must be ours.” 

The mariscal, as he spoke, threw the end of his 
cloak over his face, and retired. Costal and the 
captain resumed their places without giving ex- 
pression to their thoughts, and when the Indian 
had stripped off the few garments he yet retained, 
he retired also, gliding through the mangroves on 
the shore, like the jaguar when he moves among 
the reeds to surprise the alligator on the shores 
of the lagoons. 

As for Don Cornelio, he could not sleep. Al- 
though somewhat indifferent to the danger of 
battle from a year’s experience, the obligation 
Galeana laid his soldiers under to conquer or die 
kept him awake. He passed the time in reflect- 
ing on the strangeness of the destiny which had 
thrown him into the perils of a soldier’s life. He 
had but one wish; that was to see the fortress of 
Acapulco taken as soon as possible, when 
Morelos had promised to sign his leave of ab- 
sence. Atthe end of about an hour Costal re- 
turned, and informed of the result of his scout, 
the details of which he went to communicate to 
Galeana. 

According to the Indian’s report, the Spanish 
garrison which he estimated at about two hun- 
dred men, was entrenched in a sort of earth work 
at the southern point of the island within cannon- 
shot of the Mexican camp. It was defended by 
two field-pieces, and, in a little bay, the schooner 
whose fire had crushed the bow of the canoe, 
was anchored a short distance from the fort. 

Galeana knew now where the enemy lay, his 
strength and his means of defence. Daylight 
was beginning to appear. Don Hermengildo 
made his men fall into rank silently, and ascend- 
ing a slight neighboring elevation, sent for the 
signal rockets. 

“ Muchachos (my lads),” said he, in a low 
voice, “a point attacked is always taken. We 
are about to charge the enemy, and we have a 
footing on the island. We can therefore an- 
nounce to the general-in-chief, without fear of 


mistake, that the island is taken, and the enemy 
rou ted.” 

Without waiting for ar answer, the mariscal 
touched his cigar to the first rocket handed him, 
The rocket rose with a hissing sonnd and describ. 
ed a bright red ellipse on the black sky; a 
second followed tracing a whitish curve, while a 
third soared upward leaving behind it a long trail 
of dazzling green. 

“ Red, white and green—the Mexican colors!” 
cried Galeana. “’Tis the signal agreed upon 
with our well-beloved general, to announce the 
capture of the island. Now they know the news 
in camp, and we cannot belie it. Forward!” 

Galeana sprang forward, and with a single 
bound placed himself at the head of his men, 
who in turn dashed on at a run, guided by Cos 
tal. As they approached the little fort which pro- 
tected the Spanish garrison, a cry of distress 
reached their ears. Through an opening in the 
trees the schooner appeared, crowded with peo- 
ple, rolling and pitching in the surf a short dis- 
tance from the rocks, the sailors striving in vain 
to save her from inevitable shipwreck. Her 
cables had parted, and the stormy wind was 
driving her on a ledge of pointed rocks. 

“Just Heaven!” exclaimed Galeana, “And 
I was counting on the schooner. We shall have 
only her shattered planks.” 

This disaster, soon known in the Spanish 
camp, threw it into the greatest confusion, which 
Galeana increased by his terrific war-cry, followed 
by the yells of his soldiers, whose small number 
was concealed by the darkness. Their sudden 
attack, their shouts, joined to the crashing of the 
thunder, and the despairing cries of the mariners, 
rendered the Spaniards almost.frantic with fear. 
The assailants demolished the gates of the fort 
with axes, scarcely meeting with resistance, and 
after a short hand-to-hand fight, a portion of the 
garrison fled, and the remainder surrendered 
unconditionally. 

. The last shot had scarcely been fired, when 
the schooner, striking the rocks violently, rolled 
like a horse disembowelled by a bull, and her 
sides opened. The victors ther. had only to seize 
on the crew of La Guadalupe (that was the 
schooner’s name), as they escaped from the 
wreck. 

The sun soon darted a few pale rays through 
the swollen clouds which seemed to float on the 
ocean, but the storm did not entirely cease with 
daybreak. At the moment the last man from 
the schooner landed on the island, the fort sig- 
nalled a sail, and from the shore a vessel was 
soon descried scudd'ng under bare poles with the 
speed of lightning. The tempest appeared to 
drive her towards the land, and she soon came 
so near that the crew and officers were distinctly 
seen on the deck. 

Costal, Zambo and Don Cornelio were 
watching, like the rest, the manmuvres of the 
brig, when the piercing eyes of the Indian rested 
on an officer who was leaning on the quarter- 
rail with an air of the deepest melancholy. His 
tall and elegant figure announced strength. His 
black hair streamed from his uncovered head, 
the sport of the wind, and he seemed to pay but 
slight attention to the danger of the vessel. 

“Do you recognize that officer?” asked Cos- 
tal, pointing him out to his companions. 

“T cannot distinguish his features,” answered 
Lantegas. 

“We all knew him as captain in the queen’s 
dragoons ; he is now Colonel Tres Villas.” 

“He who at the battle of Calderon came near 
seizing the generalissimo Hidalgo?’ asked the 
soldier. 

“The same,” replied Costal. 

“The officer who nailed the head of Antonio 
Valdes tothe gate of his hacienda?” added a 
volunteer, from the province of Oajaca. 

“‘The very man,” replied the Indian. 

“Who seized on the town of Aguas Calientes, 
and shaved the heads of four hundred female 
prisoners?” asked a third. 

“They say he had his reasons for that,” re- 
plied Costal. 

“ Well—if he is wrecked here—his game is up.” 

But at the moment he ceased speaking, a 
small jib rose from the brig’s bowsprit, a sail 
glided along the stay, and the vessel, obeying 
her helm, at the same instant, went about and 
was lost in the distance. 

Costal was not deceived. The passenger on 
board the brig was Don Rafael Tres Villas, who 
aftera year’s absence, bore with him an incur- 
able melancholy to the shores of the gulf of 
Tehuantepec. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 

[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
fue first chapters of this story, can be had at our office of 
publication, or at any of the periodical depots.] 





JOKING BY ACCIDENT. 


Nothing is more amusing than to hear people 
use language which has a double meaning, of 
which the speaker is unconscious, while every- 
body else sees the joke as “ plainas a pike-staff” 
Sometimes the “fan of the thing” consists in 
one’s telling, in his way, an unintentional truth; 
as when the man who carried round the contri- 
bution-box in a church observed to another, who 
inquired the amount of his own contribution— 
“ Other folks gives what they likes; what J gives 
is nothing to nobody!” Another instance is that 
of a gentleman who was boasting of the rapidity 
with which he could write verses. “It takes 
some people,” said he, “half an hour to make a 
couplet; but I write a forty-line poem in twenty 
minutes, and make nothing of it!’ There was 
doubtless more truth than poetry in the confes- 
sion, which affords a capital comment on “fast 
writing." — Post. 





ANECDOTE OF SHUTER, 


As Shuter, the celebrated comedian, was once 
travelling to the north of England, the coavh was 
stopped by a highwayman, on Finchley Com- 
mon. His cornpanior in the journey was an old 
gentleman, who, to save his money, pretended to 
be asleep. But Shuter resolved to be even with 
him ; accordingly, when the highwayman pre- 
sented his pistol, and dernanded Shuter to deliver 
his money, or he was a dead man; “ Money,” 
returned he, with an idiotic shrug, and a coume- 
nance inexpressibly vacant, “©, lud, sir, they 
never trust me with any; for uncle here, always 
pays for me, turnpises, and all, your honor!” 
Upon which the highwayman gave him a few 
hearty curses for his stupidity; aroused the old 
gentleman, and bimn of every shilling; 





whilst Shuter heartily enjoyed the joke.—Maro- 
| politan Journal. 






































(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
RE STRONG. 


BY Whe &. PasoR 


Tt was a man who, growing weary-hearted, 
Would tain have fallen by the way; 

Weak with the memories of the departed, 
Who saw “ the shadow "' on the “ noon of day.” 


The flowers he touched, were in hie fingers faded— 
Just like the hopes he cherished with the years; 

And few could tell that on his forehead shaded 
Were lines that only come because of tears. 


And from his tips there came a whisper slowly, 
As if his heart ebbed out with every word; 
“ © for a grave rest with those lying lowly, 
Who hear no more the song of breese or bird.” 


O sight, at which humanity might shudder, 
To see man bending under such decay ; 

Life's bark bereft of compass and of rudder, 
Drifting to where the treacherous quicksands lay. 


But just then manhood saw white wings before him, 
Aud faces, as to angel ones belong; 

And one—the fairest one— bent kindly o'er him, 
And whispered to his sinking heart, ‘ Be strong!” 


“ Be strong! the wind to the shern lamb is tempered ; 
The way, though weary, leadeth to repose; 
Life, though with bitter memories hampered, 
Will yet outblossom as the summer rose.” 


And with the words, the man grew stronger-hearted ; 
His pulse was quickened as by angel touch ; 

Again upon the race of life he started, 
Content, if there were need, to suffer mach. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
THE MYSTERIOUS APPLES, 
AN ORIENTAL ALLEGORY. 





BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Our little party had sojourned for some 
months in the Arabian city of Mocca, and to 
some of us it seemed as if we had exhausted all 
the pleasures of an oriental lifetime. We were 
familiar with every mosque and minaret—the 
pl of the splendid bath-rooms had visibly 
decreased—we had worn the Arabian dress so 
long that its novelty had died away, and a coun- 
tryman would not have recognized us as anything 
else than true Mahometans. The fruits of the 
East, so highly enjoyed by us before their profu- 
sion satiated us, received now but little of our re- 
gards. Our condition, in fact, was similar to 
that of a swarm of roving bees, cloyed by the 
sweets of every flower in an extensive garden, 
and yet longing for some new attraction to pur- 
sue. Our sketch-books and journals were filled 
with mementoes of our stay—so that we had at 
least some tangible evidence of a fow well spent 
hours among many devoted to more questionable 
pleasures. 

We were all assembled one sultry afternoon in 
a bower formed by intertwined branches of palm 
trees. It was in the garden of one of our newly 
made friends—an opulent, indolent old Arab, 
who had just discovered the fact that, although 
Christians, we had some redeeming traits in our 
characters ; enough, certainly, to save us from 
the imputation of “outside barbarism.” The 
garden and its belongings were of the true east- 
ern style, and suggested thoughts of the “ Arabi- 
an Nights” at first sight. ‘The gentle splashing 
of the waters of a small fountain soothed the 
senses to drowsiness so quickly that we should 
have yielded to its seducing influence with little 
resistance, had not our host appeared, followed 
by a stranger—without which interruption this 
tale would have remained untold. It might have 
been as well had it so happened; my reader, 
however, will consider of that when I am done. 

We would have recognized the aforceaid stran- 
ger even if our Arab friend had omitted his in- 
troduction. He was a man of about threescore 
years, with a slightly stooping form, and a pair 
of piercing black eyes. His face exhibited more 
intelligence than is usually found in the faces of 
Arabs of a common degree. We had frequently 
encountered him in eur rambles about the city, 
and had always seen him surrounded by an open- 
mouthed crowd of wondering hearers. He was, 
in fact, a professional story-teller, and from the 
appearance of the crowds that listened to his 
tales, one of the best of his class. We had been 
so intent upon other affairs that we had entirely 
overlooked the claims of this branch of Arabian 
Merature upon our time and attention, though 
all of our party would have gladly listened to an 
original story from the lips of one of the craft, 
and particularly so from curiosity to hear from 
a native the flowery descriptions and incidents 
with which the “Arabian Nights” abound. 
When, therefore, we understood that our kind 
entertainer had brought him hither for the ex- 
press purpose of relating to us one of his tales, 
our drowsiness instantly vanished, and an eager 
expectancy took its place. 

Our eagerness did not contribute any towards 
hastening the movements of the individual who 
was to entertain us, who, probably placing the 

of his useful sufficiently high, de- 
ported himself with a gravity highly edifying. 
He took his seat, and having drawn several puffs 
of smoke from the flexible tube of « hookah 
which had teen offered to him, be emitted both 
the smoke and these words 

“ What shall I relate unto you, O most noble 
masters! Shall I recount the exploits of mighty 
genii and potent spirits of the earth or deep ' 
Shall I unfold unto you the deeds of great kings 
and heroes? Or will you listen to tales of love 














rather than of war and mystery 1’ 
Our narrator, it apy 1, had obt ds 
paseable knowledge of the English tongue from 
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We might have been porzled to choose a tapic 
for him to amplify on, had not our host, seeing 
our perplexity, said 

“ Give as neither of these, good Agib, but 
rather a story of the desert, for which you are so 
famous.” 

Signifying assent by « low bow, Agib, as he 
had been termed, related the following story. 
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take, that the island is taken, and the enemy 

ted.” 

Vithout waiting for an answer, the mariscal 

‘hed his cigar to the first rocket handed him. 
rocket rose with a hissing sonnd and describ- 

a bright red ellipse on the black sky; a 

nd followed tracing a whitish curve, while a 

d soared upward leaving behind it a long trail 

azzling green. 

Red, white and green—the Mexican colors !” 

d Galeana, “’Tis the signal agreed upon 

. our well-beloved general, to announce the 

ture of the island. Now they know the news 

amp, and we cannot belie it. Forward!” 
ialeana sprang forward, and with a single 
ind placed himself at the head of his men, 

) in turn dashed on at a run, guided by Cos- 

As they approached the little fort which pro- 
ed the Spanish garrison, a cry of distress 
hed their ears. Through an opening in the 

3 the schooner appeared, crowded with peo- 
rolling and pitching in the surfa short dis- 

e from the rocks, the sailors striving in vain 

save her from inevitable shipwreck. Her 

les had parted, and the stormy wind was 
ing her on a ledge of pointed rocks. 

Just Heaven!” exclaimed Galeana, “And 

‘as ting on the sch . We shall have 
y her shattered planks.” 
Chis disaster, soon khown in the Spanish 
op, threw it into the greatest confusion, which 
eana increased by his terrific war-cry, followed 
the yells of his soldiers, whose small number 
concealed by the darkness. Their sudden 
ack, their shouts, joined to the crashing of the 
ader, and the despairing cries of the mariners, 
idered the Spaniards almostfrantic with fear. 

» assailants demolished the gates of the fort 

h axes, scarcely meeting with resistance, and 

ra short hand-to-hand fight, a portion of the 

rison fled, and the remainder surrendered 
vonditionally. 

“he last shot had scarcely been fired, when 
schooner, striking the rocks violently, rolled 

a horse disembowelled by a bull, and her 

‘s opened. The victors ther. had only to seize 
the crew of La Guadalupe (that was the 
oner’s name), as they escaped from the 

ck. 

‘he sun soon darted a few pale rays through 
swollen clouds which seemed to float on the 

an, but the storm did not entirely cease with 
break. At the moment the last man from 

‘ schooner landed on the island, the fort sig- 
led a sail, and from the shore a vessel was 

n descried scudding under bare poles with the 
od of lightning. The tempest appeared to 

ve her towards the land, and she soon came 

near that the crew and officers were distinctly 

1 on the deck. 

Costal, Zambo and Don Cornelio were 
ching, like the rest, the mancuvres of the 
-, when the piercing eyes of the Indian rested 
an officer who was leaning on the quarter- 
with an air of the deepest melancholy. His 

| and elegant figure announced strength. His 

ck hair streamed from his uncovered head, 
sport of the wind, and he seemed to pay but 
ht attention to the danger of the vessel. 

‘Do you recognize that officer?” asked Cos- 
pointing him out to his companions. 

‘IT cannot distinguish his features,” answered 

ntegas. 

We all knew him as captain in the queen’s 
zoons; he is now Colonel Tres Villas.” 

He who at the battle of Calderon came near 
ing the generalissimo Hidalgo?” asked the 
lier. 

‘The same,” replied Costal. 

‘ The officer who nailed the head of Antonio 
‘des to the gate of his hacienda?” added a 
inteer, from the province of Oajaca. 

‘The very man,” replied the Indian. 

‘Who seized on the town of Aguas Calientes, 

{shaved the heads of four hundred female 
oners ?” asked a third. 

‘They say he had his reasons for that,” re- 
d Costal. 

“ Well—if he is wrecked here—his game is up.” 

‘ut at the moment he ceased speaking, a 
ul jib rose from the brig’s bowsprit, a sail 
led along the stay, and the vessel, obeying 
helm, at the same instant, went about and 
‘lost in the distance. 

Yostal was not deceived. The passenger on 
id the brig was Don Rafael Tres Villas, who 
‘ra year’s absence, bore with him an incur- 
» melancholy to the shores of the gulf of 

huantepec. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 

Sack numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
first chapters of this story, can be had at our office of 
lication, or at any of the periodical depots.] 

JOKING BY ACCIDENT. 

Nothing is more amusing than to hear people 
‘language which has a double meaning, of 
ch the speaker is unconscious, while every- 
y else sees the joke as “ plainas a pike-staff.” 
netimes the “fun of the thing” consists in 
’s telling, in his way, an unintentional truth; 
when the man who carried round the contri- 
ion-box in a church observed to another, who 
uired the amount of his own contribution— 
\ther folks gives what they likes; what J gives 
othing to nobody!’ Another instance is that 
. gentleman who was boasting of the rapidity 
h which he could write verses. “It takes 
re people,” said he, “half an hour to make @ 
plet; but I write a forty-line poem in twenty 
vutes, and make nothing of it!” There was 
tbtless more truth than poetry in the confes- 


1, which affords a capital comment on “‘ fast 
ting.” — Post. 








ANECDOTE OF SHUTTER, 

\s Shuter, the celebrated comedian, was once 
elling to the north of England, the coach was 
ped by a highwayman, on Finchley Com- 
1. His companion in the journey was an old 
tleman, who, to save his money, pretended to 
sleep. But Shuter resolved to be even with 
; accordingly, when the highwayman pre- 
‘ed his pistol, and demanded Shuter to deliver 
money, or he was a dead man; “ Money,” 
rned he, with an idiotic shrug, and a counte- 
ce inexpressibly vacant, “ O, lud, sir, they 
er trust me with any; for uncle here, always 
s for me, turnpikes, and all, your honor!” 
m which the highwayman gave him a few 
rty curses for his stupidity; aroused the old 
tleman, and robbed him of every shilling; 
ist Shuter heartily enjoyed the joke.—Metro- 
‘an Journal. 
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[Wnitten for The Flag of our Union.] 
BE STRONG. 
BY WILUR E. PABOR. 
It was a man who, growing weary-hearted, 
Would fain have fallen by the way; 


Weak with the memories of the departed, 
Who saw “‘ the shadow ” on the “‘ noon of day.” 


The flowers he touched, were in his fingers faded— 
Just like the hopes he cherished with the years; 

And few could tell that on his forehead shaded 
Were lines that only come because of tears. 


And from his lips there came a whisper slowly, 
As if his heart ebbed out with every word; 
“ © for a grave rest with those lying lowly, 
Who hear no more the song of breeze or bird.” 


O sight, at which humanity might shudder, 
To see man bending under such decay ; 

Life’s bark bereft of compass and of rudder, 
Drifting to where the treacherous quicksands lay. 


But just then manhood saw white wings before him, 
And faces, as to angel ones belong; 

And one—the fairest one—bent kindly o’er him, 
And whispered to his sinking heart, ‘‘ Be strong!” 


“ Be strong! the wind to the shorn lamb is tempered ; 
The way, though weary, leadeth to repose ; 
Life, though with bitter memories hampered, 
Will yet outblossom as the summer rose.” 


And with the words, the man grew stronger-hearted ; 
His pulse was quickened as by angel touch; 

Again upon the race of life he started, 
Content, if there were need, to suffer mach. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE MYSTERIOUS APPLES. 


AN ORIENTAL ALLEGORY. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 





Ovr little party had sojourned for some 
months in the Arabian city of Mecca, and to 
some of us it seemed as if we had exhausted all 
the pleasures of an oriental lifetime. We were 
familiar with every mosque anid minaret—the 
pleasure of the splendid bath-rooms had visibly 
decreased—we had worn the Arabian dress so 
long that its novelty had died away, and a coun- 
tryman would not have recognized us as anything 
else than true Mahometans. The fruits of the 
East, so highly enjoyed by us before their profu- 
sion satiated us, received now but little of our re- 
gards. Our condition, in fact, was similar to 
that of a swarm of roving bees, cloyed by the 
sweets of every flower in an extensive garden, 
and yet longing for some new attraction to pur- 
sue. Our sketch-books and journals were filled 
with mementoes of our stay—so that we had at 
least some tangible evidence of a few well spent 
hours among many devoted to more questionable 
pleasures. 

We were all assembled one sultry afternoon in 
a bower formed by intertwined branches of palm 
trees. It was in the garden of one of our newly 
made friends—an opulent, indolent old Arab, 
who had just discovered the fact that, although 
Christians, we had some redeeming traits in our 
characters ; enough, certainly, to save us from 
the imputation of “outside barbarism.” The 
garden and its belongings were of the true east- 
ern style, and suggested thoughts of the “ Arabi- 
an Nights” at first sight. The gentle splashing 
of the waters of a small fountain soothed the 
senses to drowsiness so quickly that we should 
have yielded to its seducing influence with little 
resistance, had not our host appeared, followed 
by a stranger—without which interruption this 
tale would have remained untold. It might have 
been as well had it so happened; my reader, 
however, will consider of that when I am done. 

We would have recognized the aforesaid stran- 
ger even if our Arab friend had omitted his in- 
troduction. He was a man of about threescore 
years, with a slightly stooping form, and a pair 
of piercing black eyes. His face exhibited more 
intelligence than is usually found in the faces of 
Arabs of a common degree. We had frequently 
encountered him in eur rambles about the city, 
and had always seen him surrounded by an open- 
mouthed crowd of wondering hearers. He was, 
in fact, a professional story-teller, and from the 
appearance of the crowds that listened to his 
tales, one of the best of his class. We had been 
so intent upon other affairs that we had entirely 
overlooked the claims of this branch of Arabian 
Merature upon our time and attention, though 
all of our party would have gladly listened to an 
original story from the lips of one of the craft, 
and particularly so from curiosity to hear from 
anative the flowery descriptions and incidents 
with which the “Arabian Nights” abound. 
When, therefore, we understood that our kind 
entertainer had brought him hither for the ex- 
press purpose of relating to us one of his tales, 
our drowsiness instantly vanished, and an eager 
expectancy took its place. 

Our eagerness did not contribute any towards 
hastening the movements of the individual who 
was to entertain us, who, probably placing the 
estimate of his usefulness sufficiently high, de- 
ported himself with a gravity highly edifying. 
He took his seat, and having drawn several puffs 
of smoke from the flexible tube of a hookah 
which had been offered to him, he emitted both 
the smoke and these words : 

“What shall I relate unto you, O most noble 
masters? Shall I recount the exploits of mighty 
genii and potent spirits of the earth or deep ? 
Shall I unfold unto you the deeds of great kings 
and heroes? Or will you listen to tales of love 
rather than of war and mystery?” 

Our narrator, it appeared, had obtained a 
passable knowledge of the English tongue from 


si ication with llers. 





We might have been puzzled to choose a topic 
for him to amplify on, had not our host, seeing 
our perplexity, said : 

“Give us neither of these, good Agib, but 
rather a story of the desert, for which you are so 
famous.” 

Signifying assent by a low bow, Agib, as he 
had been termed, related the following story. 

“Many years ago there dwelt in the city of 
Cairo a youth who was called Habad. His fath- 
er had died before his son had yet arrived at the 
stature and wisdom of manhood, and had said to 
him shortly before his death : 





“*My son, I leave in your possession a vast 
amount of worldly goods, which I have accumu- 
lated by years of toil. Strive to live in such a 
manner and to make such use of this wealth, 
that when your time to depart from the world 
shall come, you may go in peace, even as I now 
go, free from all care or consciousness of evil.’ 

“Although Habad received these words with 
many promises of their observance, yet his con- 
duct for many weeks after belied his sincerity or 
his remembrance. He saw the world before him, 
fair and bright in appearance, and at once enter- 
ed into every kind of enjoyment. He gathered 
about him a company of youths who were famous 
neither for their sobriety nor for their good morals, 
and under their instruction whatever of evil he 
had in his heart came quickly to the surface. 
His days were spent in idleness—his nights in 
drinking and revelling. So depraved had he be- 
come in a few short weeks, that parents said to 
their children, ‘ Beware, lest you become as vile 
as Habad.’ 

“He was aroused from this course of life by 
the communication which an old servant made 
him that he had now wasted one half of his 
wealth in his enjoyments. He was greatly aston- 
ished and overwhelmed by this unexpected turn 
of affairs, but his sorrow was not of a kind to lead 
to repentance. He saw the time swiftly ap- 
proaching when he must give up all his revelries, 
and even earn his food by the labor of his hands. 
The paternal admonition did not occur to him. 
He had drank deeply from the chalice of pleas- 
ure, and could not now relinquish the draught. 
All his thoughts were now directed towards the 
accumulation of such a fortune as would place 
him forever above the reach of ruin, though he 
should be never so extravagant. He dismissed 
all his servants, converted all his property into 
merchandize with camels to bear it, and having 
joined a caravan bound for Mecca, he bade fare- 
well to his native Cairo, ‘until,’ he soliloquized, 
‘I can return laden with wealth which a sultan 
might envy.’ His former companions, though 
at first they wondered at his disappearance, shed 
no tears at his continued absence, and in a short 
time it was hardly remembered that Habad had 
ever had an existence, or that they had helped 
waste his substance. 

“The feelings of Habad as he pursued his 
journey were not those of one who perceives the 
error of his past life, and resolves to amend in the 
future. Though his life thus far had been one 


and discontented being—at its setting his feelings 
and thoughts were changed with his form and 
features. 

“Filled with anguish and despair, he hurried 
back to the place where he had last seen his com- 
panions. But alas! they were nowhere to be 
seen. The ashes of their fire were yet warm, 
and the prints of the camels; hoofs on the turf 


PERIVUDS OF REMARKABLE COLD. 
A. D. 401. The Black Sea was entirely frozen 
over. 
462. The Danube was frozen so that an army 


| crossed on the ice. 


were yet visible, but no other sign of them re- | 
mained, and Habad realized at once all the hor- | 


ror of his situation. He was alone in the desert ; 
cut off from all the rest of mankind and sur- 
rounded by the inhospitable sand as far as eye 
could reach. But adverse as were his circum- 
stances, hope still remained to him. He gather- 
ed a few dates from the nearest tree, and exam- 
ining the traces of the caravan, he bade adieu to 
the desert island which had been so fatal to him 
and took his weary way along the sands. 

“ For a time he was enabled to follow the track 
which the camels had made, and began to hope 


overtake the caravan. But his heart was heavy 
and his steps were weak, for he was no more the 
young and lusty Habad of yesterday, but an in- 
firm and feeble old man. And now he coulal no 
longer distinguish the traces for which he so 
eagerly watched, for the breath of the simoom 
had lately swept over the plain and destroyed 
them all. Night, too, was approaching, and 
darkness settled like the shadow of Azrael the 
death-angel, over the earth. The stars came out 
and twinkled as if mocking the miseries of poor 
Habad, and the new moon shed a faint and un- 
certain light. All was desolation and gloom— 
the blackness of despair within his heart ac- 
corded well with the harshness of the scene. 
Hope died—his courage failed—his mind wan- 
dered and his voice was weak and unavailing as 
he attempted to shout, and he fell to the earth in 
a stupor. 

“The faint beams of the rising sun were illu- 
minating the desert, when a train of camels 
passed along and reached the spot where Habad 
had for a time forgotten his grief. He was dis- 
covered and placed carefully upon the back of an 
easy moving beast, and the caravan again resum- 
ed its route. He had not yet revived. Broken 
ejaculations escaped his lips, and more than once 
he half arose as if to escape from the terrors 
which it was obvious he thought were pursuing 
him. Finally he awoke and stared wildly around 


him as if bewildered by his situation. Then he 





of ease and luxury, and though his pc 
were now as great as reasonable men covet, yet, 
unsatisfied in spirit and groaning beneath the 
misfortune which only his own prodigality had 
brought upon himself, he was continually be- 
wailing his adverse fate, as he chose to term it. 
Thus it is that misfortanes which befall us 
through the indulgence of our weaknesses are 
considered as unjust visitations from the great 
Allah. 

“ After several days of painful journeying the 
caravan reached an oasis which is remarkable 
above all others in the Arabian deserts for its 
beauty and fertility, and which is said by some to 
be the residence of certain genii, charged by the 
Fates with the accomplishment of the inflexible 
decrees concerning travellers passing to and fro 
on the route from Cairo to Mecca. Whether 
this be true or not, I cannot say, but certainly, 
the things which happened to Habad while there 
would seem to confirm this belief. 

“When the long train of camels had been un- 
burdened and turned loose, each member of the 
company wandered off wherever his fancy led 
him. Habad went towards a slight elevation 
which rose a short distance before him. The 
scene presented to his eye was exeeedingly beau- 
tiful. Lofty palms threw their feathery branches 
almost within reach—brilliant birds displayed 
their brightest plumage and poured forth their 
sweetest melody—odors of many flowers loaded 
the passing breeze—and above all, the uncloud- 
ed sky arched in’ silent majesty. But none of 
this reached the heart or attracted the attention 
of Habad. His eyes were bent upon the ground, 
and his thoughts were busy with other affairs. 
Already he fancied himself in the market of 
Mecca, disposing of his rich freight of merchan- 
dize, and receiving in exchange the wealth which 
he so coveted. But as he pursued his course his 
eyes were cast upon a cave which suddenly ap- 
peared upon turning an angle in the path which 
he had been pursuing. It seemed to be formed 
by huge rocks piled up so as to form a small 
room. The scene, too, was entirely changed. 
Instead of the delightful carpet of grass which 
had received his steps, he seemed to stand upon 
the sand of the desert, and rank weeds spread 
about the entrance to the cave. The rays of the 
sun which before had been warded off by the 
friendly branches, now beat upon his unsheltered 
person. Feeling sick and faint, he pushed aside 
the tangled grass and entered, but no sooner was 
the shelter reached than he fell to the ground un- 
der the influence of a strong soporific atmosphere 
which pervaded the place. 

“ The sun, which had not arrived at the zenith 
when Habad entered the cave, was fast approach- 
ing the gates of the west when he awoke. By 
an effort he arose upon his feet and essayed to 
stand firmly by grasping the serrated rocks of 
the cavern’s side. His strength seemed entirely 
gone—the blood in his veins moved slowly, and 
a heavy weight seemed to press him down. He 
retraced his morning footsteps to where he re- 
membered to have seen a spring of water. 
Stooping upon his knees to drink, he started 
back in affright at the image which the clear 
water revealed. He saw not the handsome and 
youthful face which he had known as his, but in- 
stead, a wrinkled and bleared countenance sur- 
rounded by seanty locks of white hair. He look- 
ed at his limbs—horror! what a change. Weak 
and shrunken, they seemed hardly able to bear 
his miserable body. He groaned in the agony of 
his heart as he perceived his misfortune, and 
suddenly remembered all he had heard of the 
enchantment connected with the oasis at which 
his party had stopped. He was overwhelmed at 
the discovery. All his bitterness of heart van- 
ished on the instant, and he acknowledged that 
his punishment was but the just interposition of 
a power stronger and more equitable than that of 
man. He had seen the sun rise, a murmuring 





r d all—it seemed like a horrible dream. 
His preservers asked him many questions, but he 
responded to all with a shake of the head, and 
relapsed into silence and sad reflection. 

“For many days the caravan journeyed slow- 
ly over the vast wastes of sand, and approached 
almost unto the city of Mecca. Its lofty mina- 
rets could plainly be seep as they came suddenly 
upon an encampment of travellers, who had 
turned a little aside from the path and were re- 
freshing their wearied beasts by copious draughts 
from a spring. Habad, who had partially re- 
covered from his illness, examined the group 
scattered about, with close scrutiny. At first he 
doubted his senses, but he was at last convinced, 
for there were his old companions and fellow- 
travellers. He rushed forward joyfully to salute 
them, but was received only with looks of curi- 
osity and inquiry. Frantic at their coldness, he 
called them by name and assured them that he 
was the lost Habad. But scorn and indignation 
now pervaded their breasts, and they repulsed 
him as an impostor. ‘ Wretch,’ exclaimed one, 
‘do you dare tell us that your form, so bent and 
aged, is that of Habad, when we will all bear 
witness of his erect and manly bearing? Do 
you think to impose upon us with idle tales like 
this? Look at your white and scanty hair—that 
of Habad was dark as the raven’s wing.’ And 
they drove him from them with curses and 
revilings. 

“But among the men of the caravan was an 
aged dervish whom Habad had known in other 
days, who now approached and inquired the 
cause of the tumult. When it was made known 
to him, he turned to Habad and obtained of him 
by many questions his whole story, commencing 
with the dying injunction of his father. He re- 
garded him long and steadfastly, and then spoke 
as follows: 

“« Very strange and inscrutable, O my son, 
are the ways and the works of Allah. You have 
been sorely afflicted, but it shall be made the 
means of your restoration to that peace of mind 
which was yours ere your father had departed. 
When the wealth which he gave into your hands 
was yours, you forgot his last wishes and lived in 
wickedness and prodigality. But ’twas Fate 
that directed you unto the enchanted oasis, and 
by her means it was that you entered the grotto 
of Adversity. In that fatal place you received 
the change which even now is upon you, but 
which we will endeavor to remove by means of 
thes@ mysterious apples.’ 

“ So saying he produced a small basket, filled 
with small and fragrant apples. 

“«« These,’ said he, ‘are the apples of Resigna- 
tion and Contentment. By use of them you will 
be enabled to recover your former youth, and to 
throw aside the covetousness and avarice which 
you have lately displayed. The change will in- 
deed be slow and gradual, but by persevering in 
the use of them, all will yet be well.’ 

“ And it was even as the old dervish had said. 
The magical fruit of Resignation and Content 
soon wrought a great change in the appearance 
of Habad. His hair gradually assumed its 
wonted hue—the youthful freshness and bloom 
returned to his countenance, and his limbs were 
made once more supple and vigorous. But the 
good conferred upon him by his sojourn in the 
grotto of Adversity was inestimable. Though 
his riches were restored to him upon his appear- 
ance in the form of the youthful Habad, he re- 
jected no longer the counsels of wisdom. He 
dismissed his old companions, and under the 
guidance of wise and good teachers he became 
a wise and great man, always using the mysteri- 
ous apples, so that when he died he departed 
even as his father before him—‘ in peace, and free 
from all consciousness of evil.’”’ 





Eloquence consists in feeling a truth yourself, 
and ia making those who hear you feel it. 


763. The Black Sea and Straits of the Dar- 
danelles was frozen over. 

822. The Danube, Elbe, and Seine, were 
frozen so hard as to bear heavy wagons for a 
month. 

860. The Adriatic was frozen. 

874. Snow fell from the beginning of Novem- 
ber to the end of March. 

891—893. The vines were killed by frost. 

1133. The Po was frozen from Cremona to 


| the sea, Wine casks were burst, and trees were 


split by the action of the frost with immense 
noise. 

1216. The Po was frozen fifteen ells deep. 
Wine casks were burst. 

1234. Loaded wagons crossed the Adriatic to 
Venice. 





LOVE OF GAMBLING CURED. 

Monsteur and Madame X. of Paris lived hap- 
pily through the honeymoon, and for a year or 
two afterward. But at length it was observed 
that the husband wore very long faces, and dined 
frequently by himself at the Caye de Paris. The 
truth was, that with a disposition naturally yield- 
ing, she had been seduced by those married 
friends who knew of her husband's resources, into 
an intense love of cards. As a consequence, she 
becaine eager for play, morose in habit and petu- 
lant of manner. The husband bore all this 


| quietly, revolving in his own mind what could 


be done, and paying his wife's drafts without a 
murmur. At length he chose his course, and 
pursued it. He entered with apparent gayety in- 


, to his wife’s amusements, and introduced her, 


1236. The Danube was frozen to the bottom | 


and remained so for a long time. 
1261. The Categat was frozen from Norway to 


| Jutland. 
that if his strength failed him not he should yet | 





1292. The Rhine was crossed by loaded 
wagons, and travellers crossed the ice from 
Norway to Jutland. 

1323. Foot and horse travellers crossed from 
Denmark to Lubeck and Dantzic. 

1344. All the rivers of Italy were frozen 
over. 

1408. The wolves were driven by the cold from 
Denmark and crossed the river to Jutland. 

1434. It snowed forty days without interrup- 
tion. 

1460. The Danube was frozen two months. 

1458. The wine distributed to the soldiers in 
Flanders was cut in pieces with hatchets. 

1544. The same thing happened again, the 
wine being frozen into solid lumps. 

1565. The Scheldt was frozen so hard as to bear 
loaded wagons three months. 

1594. The sea was frozen at Venice. 

1621—2. All the rivers of Europe were frozen, 
and the Zuyder Zee and the Hellespont was cov- 
ered with a sheet of ice, and the Venetian 
fleet was frozen up in the Lagoons of the 
Adriatic. 

1658. Charles X., of Sweden, crossed from 
Holstein to Danmark with his whole army, foot, 
horses, baggage and artillery. The rivers in 
Italy bore heavy carriages. 

1684. The oaks were split in England by the 
frost, and coaches drove upon the Thames. 

1691. "The cold was so intense that the wolves 
entered Vienna and attacked men and cattle in 
the streets. 

1707. The frost penetrated the ground in 
England to the depth of three yards, in France 
the olive trees were killed, and in Italy the citron 
and orange trees suffered severely. 

1716. Fairs were held on the river Thames. 

1740. An ox was roasted whole upon the river 
Thames. 

1776. The Dneiper below Vienna froze five 
feet deep, and in Holland and France wine froze 
in the cellars. 

1814. Frost fair was holden upon the Thames. 
—Scientific American. 





A ROYAL SHAKEDOWN, 


As the Prince of Wales and his tutor were 
travelling lately, incog., in the west of England, 
the landlord of a certain hotel having reason to 
expect a visit from his royal highness, prepared 
his best room in his best style and then waited 
day after day in feverish anxiety. One afternoon 
a gentleman and a youth arrived at the hotel, 
and asked if rooms could be had for the night. 
All the servants were in a bustle immediately, 
for the landlord was sure he discerned the young 

rince and his tutor in the newly arrived travel- 
ers. So the best rooms were speedily given to 
the guests, and every possible comfort was added 
to make them happy, while the landlord, with a 
certain knowing look of bland satisfaction be- 
haved to his royal visitor with the utmost def- 
erence and yet without any open acknowledge- 
ment of his rank, as he knew it was desired to 
keep this concealed. Later in the evening, and 
when almost every room in the house had been 
filled, there arrived three more travellers, two 
gentlemen and a boy. When they asked for 
bedrooms, the landlord said, ‘‘ Very sorry, gentle- 
men, we have only room for two of your party, 
but perhaps we can manage to make up a bed 
for the young gentleman on the sofa.” This 
was done, and in the morning it was found that 
the youth who had slept on the “shake down” 
was the heir of the crown of England, while the 
boy who occupied the bed meant for the prince 
was only Master ——, travelling with his father. 
—Bath Chronicle. 





A DIRTY SHILLING. 


Bishop Meade, in the Southern Churchman, 
¢ an account of many of the old families of 
irginia. Among these he mentions a man 
named Watkins, of whom the celebrated John 
Randolph of R ke left a manuscript notice. 
A part of that notice is in these words: ‘* With- 
out shining abilities, or the advantages of an ed- 
ucation, by plain straightforward industry, under 
the guidance of oldfashioned honesty, and practi- 
cal good sense, he accumulated an ample fortune, 
in which it is firmly believed, there was not one 
dirty shilling.” This is very homely Saxon lan- 
guage, but it is full of pith and point. In Ran- 
dolph’s mind there must have been running some 
faint reminiscence of the apostle’s phrase ‘* filthy 
lucre,” used more than once in his epistles. 
Either term has wide application in these days, 
when the race for riches seems to absorb all hearts, 
and few men care for the soil upon their shillings, 
provided only they have enough of them. Yet 
the wisest of men says that a good name is better 
than thousands of gold and silver; whereas a 
few dirty shillings, a few unjust gains, a few 
sharp practices, will put a leprous taint upon 
the accumulation of a life-time. It is worth 
while for any man, before he makes a new 
addition to his heap, to examine the color of his 
coin, and keep out the jilthy lucre, the dirty 
shillings. 








—_—-- + 
ANECDOTE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


A corporal of the Life Guard of Frederick the 
Great, who had a great deal of vanity, but at the 
same time was a brave fellow, wore a watch- 
chain, to which he affixed a musket ball instead 
of a watch, which he was unable to buy. The 
king, being inclined to rally him, said: * Corpo- 
ral, you must have been very frugal to buy a 
watch ; it is six o’clock by mine—tell me what 
it is by yours.” The soldier, who guessed the 
king’s intention, instantly drew out the bullet 
from his fob, and said: “*My watch marks 
neither five nor six o’clock ; but it tells me every 
minute that it is my duty to die for your majes- 
ty.” ‘Here, my friend,” said the king, quite 
affected, “ take this watch, that you may be able 
to tell the hour also.” And he gave him his 
watch adorned with diamonds.—Anecdotes of 
Military Life. : . 





> 
HIS OWN SERMON, 


Rev. Wm. Fay, once stopping with a lady at 
Cheltenham, was requested to attend a certain 
church, where a preacher was to occupy the pul- 
pit, who it was feared did not preach the gospel, 
that he might give his opinion in the matter. 
After the sermon, Mr. Fav was asked if he called 
that preaching the gospel. He replied, “ Really, 
that is a very awkward question for me to answer, 
for it was my own sermon.” —Zion's Herald. 





through the interposition of a friend, into one of 
the most famous gambling salons of Paris. As 
usual, she took her. seat at the table where the 
stakes were largest. Her antagonist at the play 
was a stout old gentleman, who wore a careless 
manner, but who, after the ‘first reund or two, 

layed with remarkable success. When her 
losses had amounted to a considerable sam, he 
a “double or quits.” She accepted, and 
ost. The gentleman proposed the same game : 
madame accepted, and lost! 

The gentleman proposed the same trial a third 
and fourth time ; and she supposing him to be an 
eccentric old gentleman, who was willing to fur- 
nish her with this opportunity of winning again 
the money, accepted each time his proposal, and 
uniformly lost. Still the play went on, until her 
losses amounted to the sum of four hundred 
thousand francs, when the old gentleman pleadéd 
an engagement, and retired. Madame X., in an 
agony of trepidation, gained her home, and 
throwing herself at her husband’s feet, confessed 
the folly which had ruined them. The husband 
was naturally astounded. ‘ But,” said he, con- 
trolling his emotion, ‘the losses must be met. 
There will remain some seventy thousand francs 
of my estate, and with that we can live comfort- 
ably in the country. For myself, I do not at all 
regret this, but, my dear,”—for his old affection 
lingered—“ I fear you will sink under the priva- 
tions you must encounter.” His goodness over- 
came her; she avowed not only willingness, but 
great joy in becoming the companion of his exile. 

It was in an old town of Brittany that they 
lived quietly and cozily together, in a mossy old 
chateau. ‘Their table’ was frugally served, and 
their servants were of the neighboring peasantry ; 
in place of the old joyous rides in the Bois de 
Boulogne, they now took strolls together under 
the wood that shaded the chateau. Thus for ten 
years, growing into each other’s affections, re- 
Joicing in the loss which had won them to a real 
enjoyment of life, and of each other’s love. 

“Tt was, indeed, a happy loss,” said she. 

“It was none at all,” said the husband, and 
with a caress, he handed her the certificates for 
some five hundred thousand francs, in the most 
available French funds. 

“ Your antagonist,” said he, “ was a sure win- 
ner, but his services were parchased by your hus- 
band: and now that he has won you to his love, 
and a sense of your own dignity, he makes over 
to you this recovered fortune.”—Home Journal. 











Our Curious Department, 








(Prepared expresely for The Flag of our Union.) 
Wonderful Story. 

The Rockport (Canada) Republican says that three 
years ago a girl dreamed that she should find a sum of 
money on the lake shore. Taking a young man with 
her the next day, they went to the spot, and there found 
adrowned body, on which was a belt, containing the 
sum. They buried the money, but the girl went alone 
and dug it up, refusing to give the boy a share, but said 
she would when he arrived at the ageof twenty. He now 
sues for his share. The story caused great excitement, 
and on digging at the spot indicated, the bones of the 
drowned man were found, who was probably a Spanish 
passenger in a propeller that was wrecked there. 





Strange and Mysterious Presentiment. 

Professor Bohn, teacher of mathematics at Marburg, 
was suddenly seized with a conviction, one evening, whilat 
in company, that he ought to go home. On reaching his 
house, he found everything as he had left it; but he now 
felt himself urged to remove his bed from the corner in 
which it stood, toanother. In the middle of the night 
he was awakened by a loud crash. A large beam had 
fallen, bringing part of the ceiling with it, and was lying 
exactly on the spot his bed had occupied. 





A most eccentric Testator! 

M. Boulanger, Judge of the Imperial Court of Paris, 
who lately died at his residence, No. 8 Rue l’Alger, hes, 
it appears, left not fewer than ninety-five wills! As he 
was of very parsimonious habits, he wrote many of them 
on the backs of letters, tradesmen’s bills, and prospec- 
tuses. Not a few of his legatees are porfect strangers to 
him, he having selected them from amongst persons men- 
tioned in the newspapers as having distinguished them- 
selves in acts of virtue or devotedness. 





Singular and cruel Policy. © 

By the custom of the Ottoman government the sisters 
and brothers of the sultan are allowed to rear only their 
female offspring, the males being strangled at their birth. 
This is a strange policy, dating back to the reign of some 
of the earliest Ottoman sultans. Its derign is to prevent 
the claims of extra pretenders when the th: becomes 
vacant. The sisters of the present suitan Aave no sons. 


Hair from Horns. 

A mode of treating horns has been discovered, by means 
of which the clippings and waste may be used in the man- 
ufacture of artificial hair, as a useful substitute for natu- 
ral hair. To this end the horn has but to be rolled into 
bands and then cut into threads. Such hair may be used 
advantageously instead of horse, bull and cow’s hair, and 
for a variety of purposes. 





A Curiosity. 

There is a thrifty, well grown shoat, said to be about 
six months old, belonging to J. Salmons of Patrick coun- 
ty, Va, which has eight fair, distinct feet, on which it 
walks. Its legs seem to commenee a fork about the knee 
joints, and continue to widen until they get near the feet, 
and then finally separate. The hog walks well, only 
little clumsy. 


Marvellous Occurrenee. 

Dr. Walton, of Syracuse, extracted « pin. s few days 
since, from the back of a Miss McKay, of that city. The 
pin was swallowed nine years since, when she was of the 
age of five. Miss M. said she had experienced consider- 
able inconvenience from it ever since. It was taken out 
about four inches below the ¢houlder biade 





Wonderful Flight of Insecta. 

Captain Beaufort states that in 1841, whilst in Smyrna, 
he saw a cloud of locusts forty-six miles long and three 
hundred yards deep. He estimates this mass to contain 
one hundred and sixty-nine billions of the inseets. 


Tenuity of Spiders’ Threads. 

Four million threads of a young spider are not so large 
as a single human hair; and if we consider of how many 
parts one of those smallest threads consists, we are aston- 
ished at their extreme délicary 





Strange Phase of Life. 

While a select party, at a Boston hotel, the other night, 
were drinking wine at $20 a bottle, on the next street the 
police found two families half starved and half froaen—e 
contrast of civilized life. 


Remarkable Fact 


There are six or seven generations of gnets im s rum- 
mer, and each lays 20 eggs. 












































[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
DON CUPID. 


re 
Br “OLD PReciovs.” 


Don Cupid, one bright morn, a wooing did stray, 

O’er the woodlands all sparkling with dew, [ray— 
Where the leaves glistened gay, ‘neath the sun’s golden 
A fit dwelling-place for both fairy and fay, 

As they sport ‘mong violets blue. 


As slowly he passed down the green forest aisle, 
He ‘spied a fair maiden asleep; 
O’er her features were playing a sweet, sunny smile, 
As if angels were watching her slumbers the while, 
And a guard o'er her vigils did keep. 


Don Cupid sped lightly to where she did lay; 
With a soft kiss her lips he did part— 

Bat with terror he started, and quick fled away; 

For Death had been trying his arrows that day, 
And a ehance one had entered her heart. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE DEAD ALIVE. 


A STORY OF VERMONT. 
BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


Axsovt thirty years ago there resided in the 
pleasant village of Manchester, Vermont, a man 
named Amos Calvin, who though he possessed a 
few hundred dollars, still followed the occupation 
of alaboring man. Calvin was a half-witted, 
harmless sort of a fellow, the butt of every mis- 
chievous boy in the neighborhood, and an unfail- 
ing source of amusement to the loafers around 
store or tavern stoves. Simple enough in most 
respects, he was yet sufficiently shrewd to con- 
ceal the little property he possessed, and so ef- 
fectually did he accomplish this object that vain 
had been every attempt to discover the where- 
abouts of his secret hoards. 

The only relations which this man possessed 
in the neighborhood was the sister of his late 
wife, who had been dead several years, and two 
cousins. The latter were brothers—their names 
being Stephen and Robert Varney. Both were 
farmers, were married and had families. 

Amos Calvin was occasionally employed by 
both the Varneys on their respective farms, but 
from some cause or other unknown, frequent dis- 
agreements took place between them. In the 
summer of 182- he was in the service of Robert 
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leave the spot, which he then examined narrow- 


ly, and discovered among the roots of the tree a 
number of small bones. Remembering at once 
the story of Mrs. Hayes’s dream, he jumped to 
the conclusion that the bones scratched up by the 
dog were those of Amos Calvin. A further 
search brought more remains to light, and when 
the discovery was made public, the excitement 
became intense, and the feeling of exasperation 
against the supposed murderers extremely violent. 

The bones were at once closely examined by 
three medical men, two of whom positively pro- 
nounced them to be human, while the third 
doubted whether they were so or not. At 
that time .comparative anatomy was little if at 
all studied by country practitioners—and it 
would seem from what afterwards occurred, that 
even the structure of the human frame was but 
imperfectly understood by the doctors in question. 

When the prisoners were brought before the 
magistrates for examination, Stephen Varney 
with the most solemn oaths declared that he 
knew nothing of the murder, but gave it as his 
opinion that Robert had committed it. A terri- 
ble recrimination ensued, and now more than 
ever it was believed that both of them were privy 
to the crime. The result of that examination 
and others which followed it was, that the broth- 
ers were both committed to take their trials for 
the wilful murder of Amos Calvin. 

Between the time of committal and that of 
trial, a fresh piece of information was elicited. A 
lad said that he remembered, just before Calvin’s 
disappearance, seeing Robert Varney strike the 
latter over the head with a hoe, as he was work- 
ing with him in the field. He was a mere child 
then, and was so frightened that he ran away ; 
he had forgotten the matter until the recent dis- 
coveries and investigations had revived the 
recollection of it. This circumstance did not, 
of course, fail to add to the intense excitement, 

The day of trial at length arrived, and from 
all parts of Vermont and the neighboring States, 
crowds of curious people flocked into Manches- 
ter. Never had any case in that part of the 
country created such interest. The ‘prisoners 
still resolutely asserted their innocence, but the 
general opinion was against them. The myste- 
rious dreams, the discoveries of the knife, but- 
tons and bones, and the evidence of the boy, 





Varney, and it was long afterwards 1 bered 
by a casual passer-by, that high words seemed to 
be passing between them. The next morning 
Amos Calvin suddenly disappeared, and though 
the most thorough search was made in the vicini- 
ty, no traces whatever of him could be discovered. 

Conspicuous among those who sought to ob- 
tain information with respect to Calvin, were the 
two Varneys, who, in addition to their personal 
exertions, offered a reward for his discovery. All 
efforts, however, were unavailing, and at last 
ceased to be made. It was supposed by many 
that the poor man had wandered away and in a 
fit of insanity committed suicide. Once or twice 
before he had abruptly left his home, but had 
always been traced and brought back. 

Seven years passed away, and Amos Calvin 
was almost forgotten. Ever since his disappear- 
ance, the Varneys had seemed to be better off 
than before, but no suspicion of foul play toward 
their kinsman was ever entertained by their 
neighbors. At the end of that time, however, 
public attention was directed towards them by a 
somewhat remarkable occurrence. 

This was a dream. Calvin’s sister-in-law 
dreamed one night that her sister’s husband had 
been murdered by Robert and Stephen Varney, 
and that they had concealed one part of the body 
beneath the floor of a certain barn owned ‘by 
Stephen, and the remainder of it under the roots 
of an old stump ina meadow belonging to Rob- 
ert. She was by no means a woman given to 
superstition, but as the “vision of*the night” 
was repeated several times, she became very un- 
easy, and at last spoke of the matter to some of 
her neighbors. 

The Varneys were not popular in Manchester, 
and there were not wanting those who firmly. be- 
lieved in their guilt. The magistrates of the 
neighborhood refused to take cognizance of an 
accusation founded on a dream, and the brothers 
were not interfered with, but the believers in the 
guilt of tle Varneys were not satisfied, and some 
of them determined to probe the mystery fully. 

Accordingly, Calvin’s sister-in-law, the dream- 
er of the strange dream, accompanied by two of 
the town’s-people, repaired at dead of night to 
the barn gf Stephen Varney, furnished with im- 
plements for making a secret and thorough ex- 
amination. For a long time they found nothing 
to justify their suspicions, but at length in one 
corner of the building they dug up a jack-knife 
much rusted—some buttons, and a few pieces of 
bone. Mrs. Hayes (the sister-in-law) declared 
that the buttons were exactly such as were on 
Calvin’s coat when he was missed, and she also 
positively identified the knife as one she had 
seen in his possession. 

This discovery was at once made public, and 
by the people generally it was considered beyond 
a doubt that the finger of Providence had by 
means of a dream indicated the means of discoy- 
ering a cruel and barbarous murder. The 
magistrates now no longer refused to act in the 
matter, and Stephen Varney was apprehended 
on the charge of murder. He stoutly denied his 
guilt, but exhibited so much confusion, and con- 
tradicted himself so often when closely question- 
ed, that no one believed him innocent. Robert 

Varney had some months before removed to a 
farm in Western New York, and steps were 
promptly taken to have him apprehended also. 

His capture was speedily effected. When the 
constable found him he was in bed, and a most 
distressing scene ensued when he was forcibly 
separated from his wife. Like his brother he 
asserted his innocence, but no one believed him. 

It singularly enough happened that on the very 
day that Robert was broyght to Manchester, 
another important discovery in connection with 
the alleged murder was made. A man who was 
strolling through Robert Varney’s meadow with 
his dog, had his attention particularly drawn to 
the animal in consequence of its violently scratch- 

ing up the mould at the foot of the stump of an 
old elm tree. He tried vainly to whistle off the 
animal, but could not by any means induce it to 





ppeared to be very conclusive. Such was pre- 
cisely the state of affairs when the prisoners were 
put to the bar. 

The trial, which was conducted with the 
greatest fairness and simplicity, lasted four days. 
The evidence already alluded to was given, after 
which the prisoners severally declared that the 
disappearance of Calvin was quite as much a 
mystery to themselves as to others. These state- 
ments, however, did not in the least avail them, 
for having been found guilty, they were sentenced 
to be hanged without hope of mercy. 

Opinions, however, were divided as to the 
relative guilt of the prisoners ; many believing 
that Stephen Varney was but an instrument in 
the hands of his elder brother, whom he now did 
not hesitate to charge with the murder of Calvin. 
Still, however, Robert declared himself guiltless 
of the crime, in spite of every effort made by 
ministers of the gospel and others to induce him 
to confess. Rapidly the day of execution drew 
nearer, and the prisoners were exhorted to prepare 
for the fate which in one week awaited them. 

And now one of the most remarkable features 
in this remarkable case was exhibited. Two 
days before the day fixed for his execution, Rob- 
ert Varney made a full and unreserved confession 
of his guilt. He minutely described the cireum- 
stances of the murder—confessed to having con- 
cealed the body, and actually admitted not only 
that he had struck him a fatal blow with the hoe, 
as the boy had testified, but that he had con- 
cealed the bones, knife and buttons where they 
had been found. He also asserted that his broth- 
er was not present when the murder was com- 
mitted, but that he was accessory to it after the 
fact, and helped him to dispose of the corpse. 

In consequence of the confession, a petition in 
behalf of Stephen Varney, numerously signed, 
was addressed to the Legislature, in consequence 
whereof his ish was to 
imprisonment for life, but Robert was left fur 


execution. 
The sentence was to be carried into effect ona 


Monday. It was considered that Robert Var- 
ney’s fate was now certain. The gallows was in 
readiness to be erected, and it was arranged that 
the condemned sermon, as it was called, should 
be preached on the Sunday morning. The vil- 
lage was crowded with people who had come to 
witness the rare spectacle of a “ hanging ”’—for 
then, as now, there were many who delighted in 
such horror. 

But, as if to show the fullibility of human 
judgment, and the occasional utter worthlessness 
of circumstantial evidence, an occurrence so 
strange and startling as almost to defy belief, 
took place on the Saturday evening when only 
one Sunday intervened between the wretched 
Robert Varney and the grave. For, about nine 
o’clock on the evening alluded to, a flying report 
ran through the village, which was rapidly re- 
peated by tongue after tongue, and received at 
first with incredulity, but which soon afterwards 
admitted of not even the shadow of a doubt. 
Had the graves and the burying ground close by 
yielded up their tenants in their very sight, 
greater surprise could not have been manifested 
than was caused by the announcement— 

« Amos Calvin has come back—alive and well!” 

And even so it was, for the very man who had 
been thought murdered—whose murder had been 
confessed by Robert Varney—whose very bones 
had been sworu to—had come back after an un- 
explained absence of seven years, but just in 
time to save the life of the man who now in the 
solitude of a cell awaited his doom. 

The discovery of Calvin was made in the fol- 
lowing singular manner. A man residing in the 
southern part of Pennsylvania was one day driv- 
en by stress of weather to seek shelter at an ob- 
scure country tavern. To light his pipe he tore 
a piece off an old newspaper and was folding it 
to burn, when the words, ‘‘ Mysterious Murder,” 
caught his eye. He read all that was on the 
scrap, and then resumed the perusal of the ac- 
count in the other portion of the newspaper. 
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adjoining parish to his own, and had done so for 


immediately to make inquiries, and to that end 
visited Calvin. He, however, positively declared 
that he had never been in Manchester, nor knew 
where it was. And on its being proposed to 
him to visit the place, he exhibited the utmost 
disinclination to do so. Feeling positive that he 
could clear up the mystery which hung over the 
affair, this person, under pretence of taking Cal- 
vin on business in another direction, conveyed 
him to Vermont; but it was not until he was 
passing by a house about three miles from that 
village, that he appeared to recognize any famil- 
iar object. At this house, however, he insisted 
on getting out of the carriage, and for some rea- 
son or other, on going inside. This was allowed, 
as he became very violent. No sooner did the 
woman of the house behold him, than she lifted 
up her hands in astonishment, and exclaimed, 
“O, Heaven! here is the man whose wounds I 
dressed seven years ago!” He was then got 
away, and reached Manchester on the Saturday 
evening, as has already been stated. 

Of course the unexpected news was immedi- 
ately communicated to the prisoners, who were 
liberated as soon as the necessary legal forms 
could be complied with. 

It appeared on investigation, that Robert Var- 
ney had in a passion struck Calvin, as had 
been stated by the boy, and so severely that he 
lay bleeding and quite insensible. Believing him 
to be dead, he hid him under a heap of brush- 
wood in one corner of the field, but on going 
thither after dark to remove the body to a more 
secure hiding-place, he discovered that it was 
already gone. Calvin had, it seems, recovered 
and privately returned to his lodging to secure 
his money, after which he went as far as the 
house, at which he stopped on his way back to 
Manchester, where a woman dressed his wounds. 
He then went off, leaving her in ignorance of his 
name, which, as she was till then a stranger to 
his person, accounted for her not mentioning the 
visit of the stranger at the period of the murder. 

The bones which were such fearful though 
dumb witnesses against the prisoners, were sent 
as a matter of curiosity to an eminent lawyer in 
New York, and were proved to be those of a 
woodchuck ! 

As strange as anything in the whole story, was 
Robert Varney’s confession of the murder which 
he never perpetrated. It is quite probable that 
he thought he had really killed Calvin, and that 
a frank confession of it might save him from the 
extreme penalty of the law! 





. 
[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE TWO MIDDIES. 


BY MRS. J. D. BALDWIN, 





Our two middies were cousins, sons of a 
brother and sister, the last surviving members of 
a once wealthy South Carolina family. Gilbert 
Nelson and his sister Rosalie had been noted for 
their affectionate regard, until her marriage, 
when a coldness set in, estranging the elder 
members of the Talbot and Nelson families, but 
not extending to the juvenile branches. Henry 
Nelson and Robert Talbot had been schoolmates 
and friends from early boyhood, and entering 
the navy together, were, at the time our story 
commences—August, 1812—middies on board 
the Constitution. 

The beautiful frigate Guerrierre had been for 
some time cruising near the American coast, 
hoping to administer summary chastisement to 
the first of our as yet unlaurelled ships that 
should have the temerity to come in sight. The 
cruise had continued till the 19th, when a sail 
was descried from the mast-head, the Guerrierre, 
at the time, under easy sail, close to the wind. 
A group of officers who stood speculating wheth- 
er the approaching vessel were friend or foe, 
were not long in corroborating the intelligence 
from the mast-head, “‘a frigate, in full chase !” 

The breathless silence in which this was at 
first received, soon merged in debating on her 
probable value, mixed with somewhat premature 
arithmetical calculations as to the amount of 
prize money to be divided among them. 

“Back the main topsail!’’ ordered the com- 
mander. It was done, and the Guerrierre’s crew 
awaited the coming down of the enemy. Every 
eye bent on her, as she advanced, fleet and buoy- 
ant, hauling up her courses, taking in sails, and 
clearing the deck for action. When within gun- 
shot, the captain of the Guerrierre ordered the 
English ensign to be hoisted. 

“Nail it to the mast!’ was his proud com- 
mand ; “ere vailed to an American, it shajl go 
down to the deep!” 

The stars and stripes uprose at this moment 
from each mast-head and at the peak of the Con- 
stitution, when a broadside was fired on her; 
this failing, another was tried on her next tack, 
but this too fell short. Still, not a shot was re- 
turned from the approaching frigate, which was 
quietly reserving her fire for the closer contest 
she had sought. No sound had yet been heard 
from her save the drum beating to quarters. The 
Guerrierre had been manceuvering to obtain a 
raking position; but failing, at six in the after- 
noon she bore up, till within half pistol shot, 
when brought to close action, by a heavy fire 
from all her guns, accompanied by three deaf- 
ening cheers from the Constitution. With a 
tremendous crash, the mizzen-mast of the 
Guerrierre went by the board, and in fifteen 
minutes after, the ships being in actual contact, 
the bowsprit of the Guerrierre foul of the mizzen- 
rigging of the Constitution, the brave young 
Nelson advanced to the boarding position, and 
was mounting the arm-chest, for the purpose, 
when he was struck down by a musket ball. The 
wound at the time was supposed to be mortal, 
but he lived to further serve his country, in many 
a sea encounter—that bullet made him a lieuten- 
ant. Even as he fell, he noted the Constitution’s 
flag shot away from the maintop gallant mast- 
head, when the thought of death passed away, 





The name, Amos Calvin, struck him, and he re- | 
membered that a person of that name, who was | 
too, a half-witted fellow, worked on a farm in an | 


years past. Observing that a man was to be | 
hanged for the supposed murder, he resolved | 








his country’s ensign ; and, pointing to where its 
tattered remains had fallen, a smile lit up his 
pale lips from which was trickling the crimson 
tide of life, as he saw his cousin Talbot take it 
up, and ascending amid a shower of bullets, lash 
it to the mast! Ere the young midshipman had 
regained the deck, the Guerrierre was a wreck, 
her fore and mainmast carried away, her deck 
slippery with the gore of the dead bestrewn 
around, every spar save the bowsprit gone, and 
her hull so shattered that another broadside would 
have carried her down, yet still the British ensign 
waved above the wreck. 

The Constitution had shot ahead, and to Tal- 
bot’s unspeakable pride, he, as a reward of his 
daring temerity, was despatched in the boat sent 
out to the dismantled ship. As the boat neared 
the Guerrierre, her commander was requested to 
inform the officer if his ship had strack. This 
was too galling an admission for the haughty 
Briton to make, so he qualified it by the evasion, 
“ We are incapable of further resistance.” This 
however sufficed, and at seven that evening our 
young midshipman was again despatched to the 
Guerrierre, to bring her commander on board the 
Constitution, where he was received with every 
mark of respect due an honorable foe. The pris- 
oners were all removed, and the signal guns fired 
to recall the Constitution’s boats. Talbot, 
himself wounded, and wearied from loss of 
blood, and the late excitement, knelt by his 
cousin Nelson, his dark eyes now dimmed with 
tears, and his pale lips quivering with suppress- 
ed sobs; he thanked God that Henry might yet 
live, while a spasm contracting his own features, 
every life tint fading away, he fell to the floor in 
a death-like swoon. * * * 

Five years have passed since we left our two 
middies wounded, in charge of the surgeon on 
board the Constitution, and now the ports of the 
La Plata were under continual blockade to pre- 
vent supplies entering to sustain the fierce and 
sanguinary enemies within the revolutionary 
towns, at that time distracting by their commo- 
tions the whole country, from the La Plata to 
the Gulf of Mexico. A fast sailing armed 
brigantine was despatched by government, to 
cruise up end down the La Plata, to prevent the 
smuggling and piracies, so extensively carried on. 

The duty, arduous and dangerous, nevertheless 
brought its own laurels, as well as gold to fill 
the coffers of all employed in it. Though evi- 
dently young, yet judging by the bronzed fea- 
tures and stern knit brow of the commander of 
the brigantine, his had been no sluggish career, 
but passed amid the vicissitude and peril of the 
navy. Above the ordinary height, his slight, 
muscular form argued well for the activity and 
strength that so well adapted Captain Nelson for 
his present life of peril and adventure. Next in 
command to the captain of the brigantine, was 
Robert Talbot, a stripling whose light hair hung 
in curls above a forehead white as marble, his 
features red d from y only by the 
lower part of the face being bronzed by the 
burning suns of the tropics, and a shade of stern 
resolve that lent a gravity to an expression ever 
frank and affable. They were our cousins, who 
had entered the service together, and had been 
friends from boyhood. 

It was a beautiful July morning, and the Sea 
Gull was preparing to round the headland form- 
ing the eastern boundary of the Banda Oriental, 
when they espied a vessel they took to be a Span- 
ish guarda costa, coming out of Aranzuas Bay, 
under full sail. Talbot walked aft, and exam- 
ined her with his spyglass, . 

“Can you make her out ?” asked the captain. 

“T think she is the Rio Janeiro, a fast sailer, 
of superior armament. I fear we shall have a 
severe brush with her. Shall I give the order to 
beat to quarters ?”” 

The deck and guns were soon cleared for ac- 
tion, the drum beat to arms, while Talbot, after 
surveying all with a keen and practised eye, re- 
sumed his observation of the approaching frigate. 
He had but raised the spyglass to his eye, when 
the gorgeous flag of Spain flung its weltering 
volume to the breeze, and the next moment the 
stars and stripes were unfurled at the mast of the 
brigantine. ‘The youthful expression of her 

ler’s ¢ e had vanished—a stern 
calmness of resolve had settled there—a deathlike 
stillness awaited his next command, “ Down 
helm, and brace up!” 

It was done, and the Sea Gull flew bounding 
towards the Spaniard. Seizing a match, Captain 
Nelson sprang to the long gun, loaded with grape 
and canister; a telegraphic signal, understood 
and acted upon by the helmsman, caused her to 
veer in her course, the match was applied, and 
the Spaniard’s decks were swept like a spirit of 
devastation, as the Sea Gull again dashed on her 








rey. 
" © Stand by with the grappling irons,” was the 
next command. ‘Run the Sea Gull athwart 
her hawse !—now my hearties, follow me !’”” 

This summons was responded to by a deafening 
cheer, as his men pressed after their intrepid 
leader, rushing into the melee, where he was fu- 
riously battling hand to hand with the Spaniards, 
who fell, mowed down before his death-dealing 
scimetar. Repulsed, and borne down by num- 
bers, yet again the brigantine’s crew rallied, 
cheered on by young Talbot’s shout. “‘ Charge 
again, old hearts of oak!—hurra, my hearties! 
—the day is ours!” as his cutlass dealt death on 
every side. Like the embodied demon of slaugh- 
ter, he pressed on to where the Spanish captain 
stood with pistol levelled at a proud female form, 
whom it required but a single glance to recog- 
nize as his cousin, Isabel Nelson. And frantically 
battling near, was the young American com- 
mander, a glow of determination on his lips, as 
there ranged as if for a sacrifice, their arms 
bound, were led forward his father and mother, 
whom he thought safe in their far off Carolina 
home, and by their side, their heroic daughter, 
his own unshrinking sister Isabel. His mother 
had fainted, and his father, though fettered, had 
interposed his own herculean frame as a shield 
before her, while Isabel, rigid as marble, gazed 
on the fray as though on its issue hung life and 
destiny, unmindfal of the levelled pistol in the 
Spaniard’s hand. 

A sabre cut stretched him senseless at her feet, 








as Talbot’s voice rung upon her ear, “ Bear 
back, men, bear back!” They retreated to the 
forecastle, just as the mast Nelson had com- 
manded to be cut away fell to the deck, crush- 
ing many of that close-wedged mass. 

“ Off graplings! aboard all!’ shouted Cap- 
tain Nelson, as protecting his mother, by firing 
his pistols at the advancing Spaniards, he hand- 
ed her still insensible, over to Talbot, and was 
himself the last man who leaped on the deck of 
the Sea Gull. 

“ Off graplings !”” was rung out loud and clear, 
as she swung off, skimming the broad waters of 
the bay uninjured, until a mile had been placed 
between her and the dismantled Spaniard, when 
the long gun was brought to bear, every shot 
telling on her crippled adversary, whom he could 
never have carried successfully, from the superi- 
ority of her armament, and her unequal force of 
numbers. And not until night darkened around, 
did he cease the fire upon the devoted smuggler, 
when he gave the welcome order to his crew, to 
bear away for Monte Video. 

To account for the appearance of the Nelson 
family on board the Buenos Ayres, we will say 
that the feeble state of Mrs. Nelson’s health 
seeming to require a change of air, a schooner 
was chartered by Mr. Nelson, for that purpose, 
and it was on their return trip from Cuba, that 
they were captured. After the wealthy American 
family with their baggage had been transferred 
to the Buenos Ayres, the stately figure of Isabel 
Nelson having won the admiration of her captain, 
the schooner was sunk. 

“Who is that noble young fellow, who cut 
down our piratical Spaniard?” asked the elder 
Nelson of his son, after the first feelings of sur- 
prise and gratitude at their deliverance. 

“ Why, don’t know him ?—Robert Talbot !” 

“You don’t mean—” 

“ Yes, I do, Talbot who lashed the flag to the 
mast of the Constitution. If you don’t remem- 
ber your nephew, it seems that Isabel has not 
forgotten her cousin.” 

Introduction was unnecessary. Mr. Nelson, 
whose hasty impulses had caused him so long to 
neglect his widowed sister and her family, now, 
under a counteraction of feeling, resolved to be 
magnanimous and bestow his queenly Isabel on 
the gallant lieutenant who had rescued her from 
the hated Spaniard’s deadly aim. 

Returned to their Carolina home, the old rice 
planter not only encouraged the evident atten- 
tions of Lieutenant Talbot to his daughter, but 
with a display of generosity to which people of 
his temperament are prone, conceived another 
equally impulsive project, that of uniting the 
young Captain Nelson, U. 8. N., to the beautiful 
Rosalie Talbot, his sister’s lovely but portionless 
daughter. As both weddings came off at the 
same time, we may suppose that rather than 
thwart him, his children dutifully consented to 
both projects, since it bound in closer bonds our 
two middies. 
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News Glanees. 


Tue Eve.—Physicians say that when the eye begins to 
fail, and we cannot see to read or write without discom- 
fort, it is unreasonable to refrain from the use of glasres. 
A medical gentleman, in New York, relates a case which 
was regarded as one of disease,—in which # lady found 
herself unable to use her eyes without pain, or see with- 
out an indistinct vision, and the occurrence of motes, 
specks, and flashes of light. On trying glasses of a suit- 
able description, she was entirely relieved. 





A Warnine.—An admonition against hasty funerals 
occurred not long since at Fremont, Ohio. Daniel Stearns, 
who had been sick with @ fever, apparently died. All ar- 
rangements were made, and the friends and the clergy- 
man were assembled, to pay the last tribate of respect to 
the supposed deceased, when the body appeared warm to 
the touch. Restoratives were administered, and, in afew 
minutes, the man who came so near being buried alive, 
was sitting up. 

Norma Scnoots —The Normal School system, which 
originated with Massachusetts, where the experiment is 
an eminent and gratifying success, is spreading steadily 
to other States, doing credit to our institution. A State 
Normal School is about to be established in Illinois, and 
there is much competition among the towns to secure its 
location. Some places even offer contributions of more 
than $25,000, as inducements for their selection as its site. 
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Amusement TAXATION.—The legislature of North Caro- 
lina has put a tax on theatrical compauies, rope-dancers, 
slight-of-hand performers, tumblers, etc., 840 for each 
county. On exhibitors of natural curiosities, not already 
mentioned, $20 for each county. On singers, dancers, 
lecturers, etc., $10 for each county 
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Hica Compiment.—The Edinburgh Review says our 
countryman, Mr. Motley’s ‘* History of the Duteh Ke- 
public’ would ‘* do honor to the literature of any coun- 
try in the world;” and the Westminster pronounces it a 
‘history as complete as genius and industry can make it.” 
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Taz Wueat Crop.—S8peculators say the whest crop will 
be a partial failure this year. This kind of croaking is 
stereotyped and revived regularly every spring. We pre- 
dict there will be an abundant harvest of cereals in agri- 
culture and seria/s in literature. 
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GaRROTERS sENTENCED.—In New York, lately, Jndge 
Russell sentenced three garroters, one to twelve years and 
six months in the State Prison, another to fifteen years 
and three months, and a third to ten years and six months 
in the same institution. 
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Tosacco.--The consumption of this ngrcotic in Eng- 
land is estimated at an average of a pound to each inhab- 
itant; in France it is stated ata pound and a half, and 
in America it is placed at three pounds and a half. 
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Worrnr Incumpent.—The oldest city officer in Boston, 
is Hezekiah Earle, Keq., one of the deputies to the chief 
of police. He has been in office upwards of twenty years, 
and he is still one of the most efficient workers we have. 
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A rorwen Tixe.—Distinetly marked tracks of men, birds 
and animals, a!! of gigantic size, it is sald, have been dis- 
covered recently at Barnsville, Ohio, which have caused 
much carious speculation. 
a 

Important €xisis.—The most important pews from 
France by the recent arrival, is that the imperial prince 
is teething’ It is thought that he will weather the in- 
fantile crisis 
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Vinciwia Coat.—It ie said that the seams of coal, at the 
mines above Kichmond, extend fifty miles, aod are 1) 
feet in thickness, being the deepest mines known ia 
Amerca. 
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Costir Gosrtt.—A pew in St. John's Chapel. New 
York, has been solid recently, for the sum of #7/0—e 








sum sufficient to buy « handsome house and grounds. 
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(¥" Terme of the Fiaa oF oon Unton, 62,00 per an. 
num, Invariably in advance, being dicontinued at the 
expiration of the time paki for, See lmprint on last page 


TO CORRBSPON DENTS, 


Taavrien— We cannot remember a winter when the | 


navigation of Long Island Sound was suspended for so 
long « time as during the neason 

M. G.— There are various ert tee 
the hostile Indians In Florida. Notwithstending the 
certain emaliness of their numbers, the nature of the 
country and the skill of the red warriors reader them 
very troublesome 

J.C —Java te more densely ulated than any State of 
this Union—it has 200 inbabitants to the square mile 

Tumi@nant.—The French daily paper at Gaales te called 
My * Courrier du Canada.” We bave not seen a copy 
of it 

M. V. C.—Mise Hosmer, the sculptor, was born at New. 
_ io this State. She is pow studying her art in 

ane 

Benceant.— The largest gun in the world ts at , 
in the Rast Indies, and weighs 40 tons, It teat thet 
it would contain five persons, seated, without much 
crowding 

Camnnivor.— The number of medical students this year 
in Paris i* exactly 10n0, 

8 F. # Charlestown, Mass.—It ie bellewed that the an- 
clent Greeks were acquainted with the use of the fibres 
of the Spanish broom for cloth and cordage 

Sponrswan.—* Old Boston Blue,” the trotting horse, did 
a mile in three minutes. t le considesed rather 
slow now-a-days 

VaLerupinanian.— Diriek walking would afford you the 
becessary exercise; but merely to crawl over «@ certain 
space would be of little benefit except to give you fresh 
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J.B, Philadelphia.—We have no bound volumes of the 
* Flag’ on haed; but we will bind them la neat and 
strong binding for $1 60 per volame 

>. D—The French comprehend ram, arrack, geneva, 
malt «pirit, ete, under the general name of can de eve 
(water of life) 

Mixek.— The coal mines of Great Britain are sources of 
labor and power vastly more precious than the gold and 
silver mines of Peru, 

Dasss-Maker.— Many of the females of ancient Greece 
wore only one garment, a long, linen tante 

E. K.,—Mercury is the only metal which t» fluid at com- 
mou temperatures 

Manvracrunen.—Fiax, hemp and cotton continue to be 
what they have always been—the materials best caleu- 
lated for paper making 

J. C.—In color-printing from wood blocks, a separate 
block is required for each tint. Some splendid spect- 
meus of this work have been executed In thie country, 
“a Hing the best executed by European artists 

T. T.—Carnival ie ap ble festival and precedes Lent 
Mi-careme means mid-Lent, and ts a day of indulgence, 
4 sort of revival of the carnival frolles, 
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MERCENARY MARRIAGES, 

In some of our great cities, the progress of 
luxury has been so swift, that marriage is rap- 
idly becoming what the jester called it, a matter- 
o’-money, in which partnerships for life are affairs 
of the purse, and not of the heart. In view of 
the ruinous expenditures of social life, young 
men in cities who aspire to maintain a position, 
must be either rich themselves, or receive a por- 
tion with their partners when they venture to re- 
nounce their bachelorhood. Children, instead of 
being blessings, are looked upon and spoken of 
as “encumbrances ;” in the flery glare of gold, 
the best affections of the heart are withered up. 
Every one who is familiar with the matrimonial 
statistics of France will shudder at the very 
thought of the establishment of such a state of 
things among ourselves. The most utter heart- 
lessness characterizes marriages in Paris, There 
the matrimonial huckstering pervades all classes, 
from the count to the chiffonier. 

An instance is related by Bayle St. John in his 
very clever book, “ Purple Tints of Paris.” A 
barber was engaged to be married to a very 
pretty and amiable young girl, to whom her 
mother had 7 d four handred france as a 
dowry. Our Figaro was engaged in the inter. 
esting occupation of shaving a customer, whom 
he was holding gently by the most prominent 
feature of the face, when the fair bride expectant 
put her head within the shop door. 

“ Well, what now ?” 

“ Mother says you can’t have that four hun- 
dred francs.” 

“Indeed ! why not 1” 

“ Because she wants to use the money her- 
self.” 

“O, very well! Then you can tell your 
mother that I sha’n’t marry you, that’s all.” 

“Ts that your last word 1” 

“It’s my ultimatum.” 

And the barber resumes his occupation quietly, 
while the young girl goes home erying through 
the streets—but no more afflicted than if she had 
lost a promised silk gown instead of a promised 
husband. 

Of course such marriages are prolific sources 
of misery or immorality. Nowhere in the world 
is there a city where less regard is paid to the 
sacred tie than in Paris. A large proportion of 
the married live as coldly together, as if they 
were strangers ; and this is nearly the best side 
of these mercenary marriages—in many cases, 
violent hatred takes the place of indifference. 
Occasionally, affection springs up between par- 
ties united for the sake of convenience, and 
courtship begins after marriage ; but these are 
exceptional instances. Long may it be before 
such a cold-blooded system becomes general in 
this country. Yet such » state of things must 
be expected, if the worship of Mammon becomes 
universal, 
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Gettina om.—A man must have metallic 
qualifications to get on in this world: Brass for 
the forehead, iron for the heart, gold for the 
pockets, and silver for the tongue. We publish 
this with @ protest—it is a maxim worthy of 
Kochefoucauld, but unworthy of an honest man 
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In Wast or Wonk —A great scarcity of 
work has prevailed in England lately, tense of 
thousands of willing laborers being unable w find 
employment. This is a terrible and menacing 
state of things 
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Bivatves.—The people of Ipswich are peti- 
tioning for an act for the preservation of their 
clams. The run upon the clam banks ie im- 
mnense, and they shell vat largely 

os sor —a 

Tart. Baipoine.—If they do build « bridge 
from New York tw Brookiya over the Kas 
River, it will be m “ sight to seo.” 
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TeavnttinG.—The railroads of the United 
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as Talbot’s voice rung upon her ear, “ Bear 
back, men, bear back!” They retreated to the 
forecastle, just as the mast Nelson had com- 
manded to be cut away fell to the deck, crush- 
ing many of that close-wedged mass. 

“ Off graplings! aboard all!” shouted Cap- 
tain Nelson, as protecting his mother, by firing 
his pistols at the advancing Spaniards, he hand- 
ed her still insensible, over to Talbot, and was 
himself the last man who leaped on the deck of 
the Sea Gull. 

“ Off graplings !”’ was rung out loud and clear, 
as she swung off, skimming the broad waters of 
the bay uninjured, until a mile had been placed 
between her and the dismantled Spaniard, when 
the long gun was brought to bear, every shot 
telling on her crippled adversary, whom he could 
never have carried successfully, from the superi- 
ority of her ar t, and her 1 force of 
numbers. And not until night darkened around, 
did he cease the fire upon the devoted smuggler, 
when he gave the welcome order to his crew, to 
bear away for Monte Video. 

To account for the appearance of the Nelson 
family on board the Buenos Ayres, we will say 
that the feeble state of Mrs. Nelson’s health 
seeming to require a change of air, a schooner 
was chartered by Mr. Nelson, for that purpose, 
and it was on their return trip from Cuba, that 
they were captured. After the wealthy American 
family with their baggage had been transferred 
to the Buenos Ayres, the stately figure of Isabel 
Nelson having won the admiration of her captain, 
the sch was sunk. 
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“Who is that noble young fellow, who cut 
down our piratical Spaniard?” asked the elder 
Nelson of his son, after the first feelings of sur- 
prise and gratitude at their deliverance. 

“ Why, don’t know him ?—Robert Talbot !” 

“You don’t mean—” 

“ Yes, I do, Talbot who lashed the flag to the 
mast of the Constitution. If you don’t remem- 
ber your nephew, it seems that Isabel has not 
forgotten her cousin.” 

Introduction was unnecessary. Mr. Nelson, 
whose hasty impulses had caused him so long to 
neglect his widowed sister and her family, now, 
under a counteraction of feeling, resolved to be 
magnanimous and bestow his queenly Isabel on 
the gallant lieutenant who had rescued her from 
the hated Spaniard’s deadly aim. 

Returned to their Carolina home, the old rice 
planter not only encouraged the evident atten- 
tions of Lieutenant Talbot to his daughter, but 
with a display of generosity to which people of 
his temperament are prone, conceived another 
equally impulsive project, that of uniting the 
young Captain Nelson, U. S. N., to the beautiful 
Rosalie Talbot, his sister’s lovely but portionless 
daughter. As both weddings came off at the 
same time, we may suppose that rather than 
thwart him, his children dutifully consented to 
both projects, since it bound in closer bonds our 
two middies. 
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News Glances. 


Tue Exe.— Physicians say that when the eye begins to 
fail, and we cannot see to read or write without discom- 
fort, it is unreasonable to refrain from the use of glasses. 
A medical gentleman, in New York, relates a case which 
was regarded as one of disease,—in which a lady found 
herself unable to use her eyes without pain, or see with- 
out an indistinct vision, and the occurrence of motes, 
specks, and flushes of light. On trying glasses of a suit- 
able description, she was entirely relieved. 








. A Waryine.—An admonition against hasty funerals 


occurred not long since at Fremont, Ohio. Daniel Stearns, 
who had been sick with a fever, apparently died. All ar- 
. | rangements were made, and the friends and the clergy- 
man were assembled, to pay the last tribute of respect to 
the supposed deceased, when the body appeared warm to 
the touch. R ives were administered, and, in afew 
minutes, the man who came so near being buried alive, 
was sitting up. 








r Normat Scnoots —The Normal School system, which 
d with M h where the experiment is 
an eminent and gratifying success, is spreading steadily 
to other States, doing credit to our institution. A State 
Normal School is about to be established in Illinois, and 
there is much competition among the towns to secure its 
location. Some places even offer contributions of more 
than $25,000, as inducements for their selection as its site. 








Amusement Taxation.—The eS SY of North Caro- 
lina has put a tax on th i 
© | slight-of-hand performers, tumblers, eto., $40 for docks 
county. On exhibitors of natural curiosities, not already 
mentioned, $20 for each county. On singers, dancers, 
lecturers, etc., $10 for each county. 
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Hica Compument.—The Edinburgh Review says our 
countryman, Mr. Motley’s ‘ History of the Dutch Re- 
public” would ‘+ do honor to the literature of any coun- 
try in the world; and the Westminster pronounces it a 
‘history as complete as genius and industry can make it.” 





Taz Wueat Crop.—Speculators say the wheat crop will 
be « partial failure this year. This kind of croaking is 
stereotyped and revived regularly every spring. We pre- 
dict there will be an abundant harvest of cereals in agri- 
culture and seria/s in literature. 





ig GARROTERS SENTENCED.—In New York, lately, Judge 
Russell sentenced three garroters, one to twelve years and 
six months in the State Prison, another to fifteen years 
and three months, and a third to ten years and six months 


*, | in the same institution. 





on 
Tosacco.—The consumption of this ngrcotic in Eng- 
land is estimated at an average of a pound to each inhab- 
itant; in France it is stated at a pound and a half, and 
in America it is placed at three pounds and a half. 
-_—-e 





h Worray Incumpent.—The oldest city officer in Boston, 
” | is Hezekiah Earle, Esq., one of the deputies to the chief 
of police. He has been in office upwards of twenty years, 
and he is still one of the most efficient workers we have. 


in 





ly A rormer Time.—Distinctly marked tracks of men, birds 

~ | and animals, all of gigantic size, it is said, have been dis- 
covered recently at Barnsville, Ohio, which have caused 
much curious speculation. 





Important €risis.—The most important news from 
France by the recent arrival, is that the imperial prince 
is teething! It is thought that he will weather the in- 
fantile crisis. 





Virainta Coat.—It is said that the seams of coal, at the 
mines above Richmond, extend fifty miles, and are 500 
feet in thickness, being the deepest mines known in 
America. 





~-—-o > 

Costty Gosret.—A pew in St. John’s Chapel, New 
York, has been sold recently, for the sum of $7500—a 
sum sufficient to buy a handsome house and grounds. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Travetter.—We cannot remember a winter when the 
navigation of Long Island Sound was suspended for so 
long a time as during the past season. 

M.G 


G.—There are various estimates made of the force of 


the hostile Indians in Florida. Notwithstanding the 
certain smallness of their numbers, the nature of the 
country and the skill of the red warriors render them 
very troublesome. 

J. C —Java is more densely populated than any State of 
this Union—it has 200 inhabitants to the square mile. 
Tumiarant.—The French daily paper at Quebec is called 

seh ‘Courrier du Canada.” We have not seen a copy 


i v. ‘C.—Mies Hosmer, the sculptor, was born at New- 
ton, in this State. She is now studying her art in 
Rome. 

Seroeant.—The largest gun in the world is at Rajapoor, 
in the East Indies, and weighs 40 tons. It is said that 
it would contain five persons, seated, without much 
crowding. 

CamsBripce.— The number of medical students this year 
in Paris is exactly 1000. 

8 F. F., Charlestown, Mass.—It is believed that the an- 
cient Greeks were acquainted with the use of the fibres 
of the Spanish broom for cloth and cordage. 

Sportsman.—‘‘ Old Boston Blue,” the trotting horse, did 
a mile in three minutes. That is considesed rather 
slow now-a-days. 

VALETUDINARIAN.—Brisk walking would afford you the 
necessary exercise; but merely to crawl over a certain 
space would be of little benefit except to give you fresh 


air. 
J. B. Le ante ead have no bound volumes of the 
* Flag’ on hand; but we will bind them in neat and 
strong binding for $1 50 per volume. 

C. D.—The French comprehend rum, arrack, geneva, 
malt spirit, ete., under the general name of eau de vie 
(water of life). 

Mixer.—The coal mines of Great Britain are sources of 
labor and power vastly more precious than the gold and 
silver mines of Peru. 

Dress-Maker.— Many of the females of ancient Greece 
wore only one garment, a long, linen tunic. 

E, E.,—Mercury is the only metal which is fluid at com- 
mon temperatures. 

ManvuractureR.—Flax, hemp and cotton continue to be 
what they have always been—the materials best calcu- 
lated for paper making. 

.C.—In color-printing from wood blocks, a separate 
block is required for each tint. Some splendid speci- 
meos of this work have been executed in this country, 
equalling the best executed by European artists. 

. T.—Carnival is a movable festival and precedes Lent. 
Mi-careme means mid-Lent, and is a day of indulgence, 
a sort of revival of the carnival frolics. 
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MERCENARY MARRIAGES, 

In some of our great cities, the progress of 
luxury has been so swift, that marriage is rap- 
idly becoming what the jester called it, a matter- 
o’-money, in which partnerships for life are affairs 
of the purse, and not of the heart. In view of 
the ruinous expenditures of social life, young 
men in cities who aspire to maintain a position, 
must be either rich themselves, or receive a por- 
tion with their partners when they venture to re- 
nounce their bachelorhood. Children, instead of 
being blessings, are looked upon and spoken of 
as “encumbrances ;” in the fiery glare of gold, 
the best affections of the heart are withered up. 
Every one who is familiar with the matrimonial 
statistics of France will shudder at the very 
thought of the establishment of such a state of 
things among ourselves. The most utter heart- 
lessness characterizes marriages in Paris. There 
the matrimonial huckstering pervades all classes, 
from the count to the chiffonier. 

An instance is related by Bayle St. John in his 
very clever book, “ Purple Tints of Paris.” A 
barber was engaged to be married to a very 
pretty and amiable young girl, to whom her 
mother had promised four hundred francs as a 
dowry. Our Figaro was engaged in the inter- 
esting occupation of shaving a customer, whom 
he was holding gently by the most prominent 
feature of the face, when the fair bride expectant 
put her head within the shop door. 

“ Well, what now ?” 

“ Mother says you can’t have that four hun- 
dred francs.” 

“Indeed ! why not ?” 

“Because she wants to use the money her- 
self.” 

“O, very well! Then yon can tell your 
mother that I sha’n’t marry you, that’s all.” 

“Ts that your last word ?” 

“It’s my ultimatum.” 

And the barber resumes his oceupation quietly, 
while the young girl goes home crying through 
the streets—but no more aftlicted than if she had 
lost a promised silk gown instead of a promised 
husband. 

Of course such marriages are prolific sources 
of misery or immorality. Nowhere in the world 
is there a city where less regard is paid to the 
sacred tie than in Paris. A large proportion of 
the married live as coldly together, as if they 
were strangers ; and this is nearly the best side 
of these mercenary marriages—in many cases, 
violent hatred takes the place of indifference. 
Occasionally, affection springs up between par- 
ties united for the sake of convenience, and 
courtship begins after marriage; but these are 
exceptional instances. Long may it be before 
such a cold-blooded system becomes general in 
this country. Yet such a state of things must 
be expected, if the worship of Mammon becomes 
universal. 





Gerrinc ox.—A man must have metallic 
qualifications to get on in this world: Brass for 
the forehead, iron for the heart, gold for the 
pockets, and silver for the tongue. We publish 
this with a protest—it is a maxim worthy of 
Rochefoucauld, but unworthy of an honest man. 





In Want or Worx.—A great scarcity of 
work has prevailed in England lately, tens of 
thousands of willing laborers being unable to find 
employment. This is a terrible and menacing 
state of things. 

«= oe 

Bivatves.—The people of Ipswich are peti- 
tioning for an act for the preservation of their 
clams. The run upon the clam banks is im- 
mense, and they shell out largely. 








Tat. Bripcinc.—If they do build a bridge 
from New York to Brooklyn over the East 
River, it will be a “ sight to see.” 





TRAVELLING.—The railroads of the United 
States carried 74,000,000 passengers, last year. 


TELEGRAPHIC WONDERS. 


were tortured to invent. 
the cave of Aladdin ; 


Orientals never dream of describing a man 
totally insensible during a cruel surgical opera- 
tion, and even enjoying pleasant dreams while 
his body was being mutilated by the merciless 
knife. 
plished this. 
achievement of all, the instantaneous transmis- 
sion of thought between the remotest points, is 
the child of our own days. To annihilate space, 
and to render a subtle current a medium of com- 
municating thought, is an achievement, it has 
been well remarked, which elevates man as an 
intellectual being and endows him with a god- 
like attribute ; and it needs good philosophy -to 
keep in due check the feelings of self-sufficiency 
and vanity which may naturally arise in contem- 
plating what he has accomplished. Yet the pow- 
ers of the hurricane and the earthquake, mock- 
ing the mightiest efforts of man, stifle the feeling 
of pride that rises at his highest achievements. 

It remains for the coming year to demonstrate 
the wonderful power of the electric telegraph. 
Then the old and the new world, already made 
near neighbors by steam, will be able to converse 
daily with each other. The intellectual commu- 
nication will be more rapid than that between a 
man living at Roxbury and one at the north end 
of our city. The social, political and important 
result of this rapidity of inter-communication 
can scarcely be exaggerated. Suppose a misun- 
derstanding occurs between the two countries— 
long before the flame of hostility can be kindled 
in either nation, an explanation will make all 
matters straight. If we remember rightly, the 
battle of New Orleans was fought after the 
treaty of peace was signed ; with the transatlantic 
telegraph in operation, no such occurrence can 
happen. But the more we know of each other, 
the more unlikely will it be that England and 
America, whose principal interests are in com- 
mon, will ever quarrel. The establishment of 
this telegraph line will be a great step towards 
the realization of the hope of all true Christians 
—the reign of peace and good will on earth. 





LAUGHABLE MISTAKES, 

Franklin was present at the méeting of some 
literary society in Paris, where many pieces were 
read, and not well understanding the French 
when declaimed, but wishing to appear polite, 
resolved to applaud when he should see a lady of 
his acquai Mad de Bouftlers, express 
satisfaction. After the reading was over, his 
grandson said to him: ‘“ Why, grandpapa, you 
always applauded and louder than anybody else 
when they were praising you.” The good man 
laughed, and explained the matter to the com- 
pany. This reminds us of a mistake that the 
famous General Moreau made when in this coun- 
try. He attended Commencement at Cambridge, 
and a musical society among the students sang a 
song, the chorus of which was “ to-morrow—to- 
morrow—to-morrow.” Imperfectly acquainted 
with English, the French officer fancied it was a 
poetical tribute, and that the stanzas closed with 
a mention of his name—‘ To Moreau—to Moreau 
—to Moreau,” so that every time the phrase oc- 
curred, he rose and bowed to the singers, to the 
infinite amusement of those who saw into the 
cause of the general’s mistake. 








BOUQUET THROWING. 

We are glad to see the press is indulging in a 
little severity with regard .to the exaggerated 
nuisance of bouquet-throwing to favorite actresses. 
Whole gardens are ravaged to furnish floral trib- 
utes to one fair favorite. At the appointed time 
the storm of flowers begins—the poor creature is 
pelted; the petals fly like the comfits in the Ro- 
man carnival, and the sport becomes almost 
dangerous to the recipient. When some fatal 
accident occurs from the launching of a mam- 
moth tribute like a catapult at the head of a 
prima donna, and the coroner is called in, then, 
we suppose, the bouquet-throwers will “ hold up.” 

= 

True Courace.—A southern physician was 
told to beware of a certain person who had 
affronted him, because he had “ killed his man.” 
“Killed his man!” cried the doctor. ‘“ By 
Jove, sir, let me tell you that I have practised 
medicine for twenty years, and you mustn’t try 
to frighten me with a fellow who has only killed 
his man.” A reference to the sexton would 
probably have explained the basis of the doctor’s 
confidence. 
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Tue Garrote.—This is a Spanish death 
punishment, and is exclusively confined to coun- 
tries of Spanish origin. In Mexico it has long 
been the punishment of State crimes, such as 
treason and insurrection. Under the presidency 
of Santa Anna, more victims suffered by the 
garrote than during all the preceding presidencies. 





Harp Hoersc.—Mr. Davis, of Onondaga, 
N. Y., in speaking of the Vermonters lately, said 
the young farmers lived among the rocks, where, 
when they were hoeing their corn, you could 
hear the noise for four miles ! 





Trve ENovGH.—In speaking of horses “ ball- 
ing up” on the snow in winter, Willis quaintly 
remarks : “A horse is never so uucomfortable and 
dangerous as when shod with four cannon-balls.” 
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JOURNALISM.—Thurlow Weed says it is as 
difficult to establish a newspaper as to create a 
State. He is a veteran editor, and ought to 
know something about the business. 

_—-— + 

A creat Loss.—Mons. Berry, a French edi- 
tor, well posted up on American affairs, is dead 
and buried (berry’d?). 








We live in an age of wonders. The realities | 
by which we are surrounded surpass the magical 
feats which, in past centuries, the most vivid | 
imaginations of the fervent poets of the East 
California represents 
the balloon answers the | 
purpose of the famous bronze horse by means of 
which the Eastern carried off the Indian princess, | 
while the palace, transported from point to point 
with marvellous celerity, is daily realized in the 
speed and splendor of our railroad cars. The 


Yet chloroform and ether have accom- | 
And perhaps the most wonderful | 


| EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
Recent accounts from Salt Lake state that 
Brigham Young is rapidly declining in health. 
There has been added to Kimball’s Museum 
some “‘crinoline from the outskirts of a forest,” 
It is proved that sea-water has silver in sola- 
tion. Poets always sing of the “silvery sea.” 
The number of seamen of all nations is two 
| millions. What an army of blue-jackets! 
Several persons have been killed by the savage 
wolves atthe West during the past winter. 
An anonymous defaulter to the Georgia Rail- 
road and Banking Co. has restored them $2081. 
The chief of the New York police lately ex- 
tricated himself from ruffians by his own valor. 
The India rubber case bet ween Day and Good- 
year has been decided in favor of the latter. 
A committee of the Ohio Senate has reported 
| in favor of allowing females to vote at elections. 
At Milwaukie, they have plenty’of clerks : but 
there is room for mechanics of different trades. 
The shoe trade has been somewhat depressed, 
lately, from the high prices of all kinds of leather. 
Judge Russell, of New York, is severe and just 
in sentencing the highway robbers of his city. 
A Kentucky paper says the “ whiskey crop ” 
will be greater this year than for several years. 
Professor Agassiz says a lifetime would be re- 
quired to enumerate and describe all the insects. 
Thirty American physicians served in the 
Russian army during the Crimean war. 
There are ten times more German newspapers 
published in this country than in Germany. 
During the last three years the poor people of 
Vienna have eaten 725 horses. 
Among the side shows at the Wisconsin State 
fair was a fight between a bear and a bull. 
In Canada, 1900 miles of railroad have been 
built in the course of five years. 
The fish caught on the banks of Newfoundland 
find their way to all parts of the world. 
The value of trees, plants and seeds imported 
into this country last year was $234,401. 
A brick and stone shot tower is being erected 
at Dubuque, Iowa, 180 feet high. 
The Chinese sugar cane is largely cultivated 
in France, yielding sugar and alcohol. 


' 





CRIMES OF VIOLENCE, 

The spirit of murder seems to be stalking 
abroad throughout the land. Not many weeks 
since, two of the officers of our State prison fell 
victims to the assassin’s knife, in rapid succes- 
sion. Then came that mysterious tragedy in the 
fashionable heart of New York, which is still 
agitating all minds and calling out the exercise 
of the highest legal acumen. Hard upon the 
heels of this dark deed, was the poisoning case 
at Hingham. In the two latter tragedies, women 
were implicated—whether guilty or not, it re- 
mains to be proved. A fearful insecurity casts a 
dark shadow over life, and, in view of these oc- 
currences, we ask ourselves whether we indeed 
live in civilized communities. One of these deeds 
was committed, as was said, in the very midst of 
the abodes of refinement, beneath the shadow of 
church towers and within the sound of Sabbath 
bells. Alas! what a dark mystery isthe human 
heart! It is often depraved iu the centre of the 
purest surroundings; the fiercer passions are 
controlled by no rank; they burn beneath bod- 
ices of silk, as well as garments of linsey- 





woolsey. Penal statutes seem to have but a 
limited infl in the suppression of crimes of 
violence. We must look toa higher source for 


their eradication ; in the spread of religious cul- 
ture alone lies the remedy for the evils under 
which society labors. Doubtless these repeated 
tragedies will lead to renewed exertions on the 
part of those to whom is committed the great 
task of preaching the laws of divine truth and 
justice to the heathen of our cities, as well as to 
the heathen of remote climes. 





Binpinc.—Those of our readers who have 
valuable pamphlets, magazines, music, or news- 
papers which they desire to preserve, have only 
to do them up in a package, send them to the 
express, addressed, with directions inside, to this 
office, and they will be elegantly bound and re- 
turned in one week. Binding of every descrip- 
tion done at this office in the neatest manner, 
and at the /owest rates. Books which have be- 
come soiled, binding injured, or torn off, we can 
repair and make as good as new. 

—_—_——_¢ see?>— 

Batxovu’s Prcrortat.—Any persons already 
subscribers to ‘‘ The Flag of our Union,” whether 
in a club or otherwise, who will enclose us $2, 
and mention at the same time that they are on 
the subscription list of the Flag, shall receive our 
illustrated weekly for a year. 





Craime.—Kossuth says, “I do not believe in 
the stability of successful crime.” We hope the 
Hangarian did not intend any unkind allusion to 
England’s ally, Louis Napoleon, whom Queen 
Victoria kissed on the cheek. 





Tury keer Movinc.—An English writer 
says: “As to Americans, they never have any 
homes; they locate, and as gladly locate at 
Spitzbergen as at Hartford, Connecticut.” We 
do not accept this as a true bill. 


ee 





Fit Names.—A few years ago, there was an 
ironmonger’s firm in Liverpool, the title of which 
was “Lock, Smith & Keyes.” We ourselves 
remember a livery- cuble-Lenper’s firm, which 
read “ Trott & ‘Galup.” 

-_——-o > 

Taerr Vatue.—The cost of all the railroads 
in the United States, when those in the process 
of construction are completed, is estimated at 
$1,000,000,000. 

A crave Orrence.—Daring a fire at Alba- 
| ny, lately, a rascal stole three ready-made coffins. 
The practice of stealing bodies probably sug- 
gested the crime. 


a 








Spectat Rererence.—In Worcester, the re- 
ports of the liquor agents were referred to the 
committee on water. 

— Dees 


Uspovustep Fact.—The most dangerous 
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AMERICAN ILLUSTRATED PAPER, 


BALLOU'S PICTORIAL, 


IS FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, FOR 
SIX CENTS PER COPY. 


The only thoroughly established, finely illustrated, and 
carefully edited paper of its class in the country. Full 
each week of attractive tales, sketches, editorial 
gossip, stories of the sea, poetic gems, and 
foreign and domestic news. A whole 
volume of original reading in each 
number, and an average of 
twenty engravings per week. 


NO FIRESIDE SHOULD BE 
WITHOUT IT. 


10> The ladies like it. 
{>> The gentlemen enjoy it. 
>> Children are delighted with it. 





The number for the present week embraces the follow- 
ing contents: 


“The Spanish Moor: or, The Convent of Alcala. A 
Story of the Throne, the ‘Altar and the Forest.” A novel- 
lette of much interest, by Eucene oa 

“ Lines to C. G——,” by J. P. How 

* The Gold Locket: or, Jessie W: aldo" s Revenge,” a tale 
by Emma Cara. 

“To my Husband,” stanzas by L. B. Norton. 

** William the Conqueror,” an historical sketch, by 
Henry WittiamM Hernert. 

* Floating Away,” verses by Ne.iie WiLp. 

“Last Days of Haydn,” an incident in the life of the 
great composer, by Kapa Tryon. 

‘Owed to Winter,’ by Joux G@. Saxe. 

“ Gossip with the Reader.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Towing up an Emigrant Ship through the Ice in New 
York Harbor. 


Representation of Chamois Hunting in the Swiss Alps. 
‘ Two a in contrast, depicting the Opera and the 

ap- 

View t ‘Bushire, on the Persian Gulf, a place just now 
of importance as a bone of contention between the East 
Indian Company’s troops and the Shah of Persia. 

A series of pictures in St. Louis, Mo., showing the Le- 
vee or Landing, the Jewish Synagogue, the Reservoir, 
Verandah Row, and a view in Locust Street. 

Portrait of Hon. Charles W. Upham, President of the 
Massachusetts Senate. 

View of Crescent City, California. 

Picture of Sherwood Forest, England, in the olden 
arse 

* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in ‘he United States, at six cents a copy. 

> One copy of the Fiaa, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per annum. 
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Foreign ttems. 


There are seventy-eight Wesleyan preachers 
in France. 

The British army in Hindostan numbers, it is 
said, 215,000 men. 

The salary of the Lord High Chancellor of 
England, is £10,000. 

The Lord Mayor of London has prohibited 
Tom Thumb’s carriage from parading the city. 

The working men of London have formed 
emigrating parties on a large scale to Canada 
and Australia. . 

From Naples, accounts are deplorable. Ter- 
ror reigns throughout the capital and kingdom. 
Arrests continue incessantly. 

England, with a national income of fifty odd 
millions sterling, contributes only four thousand 
pounds per annum for the encouragement of the 
tine arts. 

The success of the half-holiday movement in 
London has been such that business appears to 
be very nearly suspended on the last day of the 
week. 





Bell’s Life states that the vigorous measures 
adopted by the authorities for suppressing the 
London betting houses are likely to be com- 
pletely successful. 

Russian authorities give notice that they will 
purchase paving stones, brought as ballast, at 
the rate of twenty silver roubles per 343 cubic 
feet, and nine roubles per square foot of flag 
stones. 


rr 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Pertness is a sort of silly pride, put on to ex- 
press independence. 

Avarice lodged in the soul is usually the last 
vice that capitulates to religion. 

Men boast of their great actions; but they are 
oftener the effect of chance than design. 

Mankind are split into companies, which fol- 
low their captains, but see little of their generals. 

We spend a great portion of our life in making 
blunders,and a great deal more in correcting them. 

Every fool knows how often he has been a 
rogue, but every rogue does not know how often 
he has been a fool. 

If there be one habit more than another the 
dry-rot of all that is high and generous, it is the 
habit of ridicule. 

It was Sir William Temple who so well said : 
“The first ingredient in conversation is truth, the 
next good sense, the third good humor, and the 
fourth wit.” 

He that would pass the latter part of his life 
with honor and decency, must, when he is young, 
consider that he one day shall be old, and re- 
member, when he is old, that he has once been 
young. 

Evils in the journey of life are like the hills 
which alarm the traveller upon their road; they 
both appear great at a distance, but when we ap- 
proach them, we find that they are far less insur- 
mountable than we had imagined. 








Soker’s Wudget. 


What name of a woman can always command 
a degree? Emma (M. A). 

It is stated that the Buffalo folks are discussing 
the question, whether “ Pop goes the Weasel’’ is 
an appropriate tune to be chimed by church bells. 

Gentleman (to servant).—‘‘ Bridget, bring me 
this morning’s paper.” Bridget.—‘“Arrah! I 
used it to kindle the fire! Wont yesterday’s do 
as well ?” 

“Now, Sam, if you don’t stop licking that 
molasses, 1’ll tell the man.’ “ By chalks, you 
tell the man, and 1’il lick you and the ‘lasses 
too.” 

Rousseau used to say, that “to write a good 
love letter, you ought to begin without knowing 
what you mean to say,and to finish without 
knowing anything that you have written.” 

Lorenzo Dow once said of a grasping, avari- 
cious farmer that if he had the whole world en- 
closed in a single field, he would not be content 
without a patch of ground on the outside for 
potatoes.” 

In Ireland a sharp fellow is said to be “as 
cute as Power’s fox, the fox of Ballybotherem, 
which used to read the newspapers every morn- 
ing to find out where the hounds were going to 
meet.’ 





“ Lizzy,” eaid a little curly-headed boy of some 
five years, “isn’t Sam Slade a buster?” “ Why, 
Charley ?”” “ Because the grammar says posi- 
tive buss, comparative Aceh g aud I did see him 








kind of a bat that flies in the night is a brick-bat. 


give you such a positive buss.”’ 


Quill and Scissors. 


UA brutal fight took place lately in Trenton, 
N. J., between two boys named Thomas Lovett 
and Richard C ‘ampbell. Both had their seconds, 
who, after the principals had got through, went 
to fighting themselves, and one of them was badly 
beaten. The affair was arranged so nicely that 
not a policeman was aware of it until all was 
over. 

The telescope has revealed upon the surface of 
the planet Mars the outlines of continents tinged 
with a dull red, seas distinguished by their green- 
ish hues, and white spots near its poles. The re 
markable fact presented in the appearance of this 
planet is, that its density is about three and three- 
fourths times that of water. 

Neal Dow goes to England, it is said, about 
the first of April, at the urgent solicitation of the 
United Kingdom Alliance for the suppression of 
the liquor traffic. The arrangements are to hold 
a series of monster meetings at all the great 
centres of population throughout England, Ire- 
tand and Scotland. 

The Salem Register understands that a superb 
grand piano, one of Chickering’s best instru- 
nents, has been placed in the hall of the Pea- 
becy Instieute at South Danvers. It was man- 
ufactured expressly for the Institute at Mr. 
Peiledy’s own order, and is a splendid spec- 
ime. uf the progress of modern art and skill. 

A Prussian artist, named Catel, has bequeath- 
ed all his fortune, rather more than £18,000 in 
English money, for an asylum for distressed 
German artists at Rome. In addition, he has 
left his pictures, engravings, and skete hes, which 
are estimated to be worth £1800, to the German 
Asiatic Society of Rome. 

The Customs Revenue of Canada for the fis- 
cal year, amounted to $4,363,000, which is an 
increase of $1,000,000 over the previous year. 
This increase has taken place under the new 
tariff, which abolished the 30 per cent. duty, and 
increased the specitic duty on articles of luxury. 

A vise has been invented by which the two 
jaws are enabled to turn in their sockets, and 
thus adjust themselves to tapered objects, and 
also, by a peculiar arrangement, to grasp large 
or small objects with equal facility, without al- 
tering the tension of the spring. 

In the case of William N. West, lately found 
guilty of murder in Philadelphia, the jury found 
themselves unable to agree, and drew lots, “ the 
best two out of three,” and hanging took it. 
Before trying the lot, they devoutly prayed that 
God would decide the case, as they could not. 

E. H. Porter, of Memphis, Tenn., has donated 
10,000 acres of Arkansas land to the Presbyte- 
rian College at Danville, Ky. The gift is valued 
at $50,000. The donor had previously given 
10,000 acres of land in the same State to the 
Methodist Synodical College at La Grange. 

A German blacksmith in Cincinnati laid a 
wager that he would drink two gallons of lager 
beer at once, and he did it. But violent spasms 
ensued, and had not a stomach pump came to 
his rescue, he would have paid dearly for his 
folly. 

An English gentleman has secured a method 
of preparing deep red (lake) colors. It consists 
in precipitat ng the color substances of sapan and 
logwood, cochineal, quercitron and other barks, 
by! means of salts of antimony, particularly the 
chloride. 

One of the patriots of the Revolution, John C. 
Reinhardt, died in Philadelphia recently, at the 
age of ninety-eight years. He was a native of 
Germany, and came here at nearly the same 
time with Lafayette. 

An act repealing the law against betting on 
elections, has passed the Louisiana Legislature ; 
also an act repealing the law which prohibits 
lotteries. 

All the men who have been elected governors 
of New Hampshire since 1838 are alive, and all 
before that period are dead. 

A mass of pure silver, weighing sixty-five 
pounds, it is stated, was lately found in one of 
the mines in the Lake Superior region. 

A brutal omnibus driver in Philadelphia tied a 
rope round the tongue of his horse, because he 
would not move, and tore off five inches of it. 

Huntington is now employed as bookkeeper for 
Mr. Woodruff, contractor in Sing-Sing prison. 

Applause is the spur of able minds, the end 
and aim of weak ones. 

An excellent coal deposit has been discovered 
in Pike county, Indiana. 

The rowdies of Baltimore have taken to beat- 
ing women for a pastime. 

It is said the Swiss can muster an army of 
230,000. 

There are fifty-six banks in New York city. 











Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr Miner, Mr. Henry B. Greene 
to Miss Laura L. tings 

By a tay Gaylord, ie. John Naughler to Mias The- 
resa 

By har Mr. Stowe, Mr. Alexander Stewart, of Ban 
Franciseo, to Miss Mary A. Mathewson. 

By Rev. Mr. gprivee! Mr. Kichard Dolton, of New York, 
to Miss Mary A. Moo! 

By Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. William H. Getchell to Miss Sa- 
rah Hartwell. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Galen Edson to Miss Harriet 
T. Walsh. 

By Rt. Rev. Mr. Southgate, Mr. Brownell Granger, of 
Preston, Minnesota, to Miss Lizzie Louisa Wilkinson. 

At Charlestown. by Rev. Mr. Ellis, Mr. Francis B. Aus- 
tin to Miss Ellen L. Whiting 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Dr. Putnam, Mr. Thomas Russell, 
of Boston, to Miss Julia M. Webber. 

At Brookline, by Rev. Dr. Hedge, Mr. John C. Abbott 
to Mrs. Elizabeth C. Doane. 

At Marbiehead, by Rev. ae: Bailey, Mr. Francis M 
Curtis to Miss Sarah L. Gra 








At South Reading, by pty ‘Mr. Smith, Mr. George H 
Green to Miss Louise Joy Ray. 

At Essex, by Rev. Mr. Partridge, Mr. Benjamin Good- 
hue to Miss Sarah Burnham 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Spalding, Mr. Samuel 
Smith to Mise Lydia A. Bartlett 

At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Mars, Mr. Henry A. Sanders 
to Miss Caroline E. Libbey. 

At Ossipee, N. H., by W. H. Hobbs, Esq, Mr. Daniel 
T. Clark, of Kast Boston, Mass., to Miss Melissa A. Dur- 
rell, of Tamworth, N. H. 











Deaths. 


In this city, Mrs. Anne, wife of Mr. Thomas ‘Quist, aT; 

rs. Sarah W. Baker, 93; Mr. Daniel Clark, 9); Mrs 
Caroline M. Ward, 23; Mrs. Dolly Paige Vitty. 70; Mr 
Mark Googins, 21; Mrs. Laura A. Dunbar, 29; Mise lea 
bella Augusta Clapp, 23; Mre Susannah Siders, 12 Mre. 
Joan W. Ingols, 24; Mr. Charles F. Kice 

At Charlestown, Nathan Merrill, Esq. ; Mrs. Blin 
W. Hammond, 59. 

At Cambridge, Widow Jerusha King, 06; Mim Ellen 
Frances Smith 18 

At Somerville, Mr Henry G. Thorpe, 2 

At West Roxbury. Widow Emeline ne ridge, vB 

At West Newton, Mr. Ephraim Jackson 

At Malden, Mr. Bara W. Brintnall, 8 

At Quiney, Capt Ebenezer E. Shaw, 68 

At South Keading, Mr. William Stimpson, 

At Lypn, Mrs rah Knowlton, of Marblehead, 4; 





| Mrs. Elizabeth Reed Dixon, #2 


At Salem, Join Punchard, Keq , a revolutionary sol 


| dier, 03; Mine Catherine Coflee, 25; Mr Michell Duvall, 


); Mre. Anna T. Annable, 48; Miss Ma 
At Danversport, Mr. Jeremich Hood, & 
At South Danvers, Mr. Frankiin A Merrill, 37 
At Gloucester, Mr. Samuel T. Fretch, Jr., 24; Mrs 


A. Devine, 18 


Betsy N. Marston, 68; Mr. William Hill, 68 
| 


_-At Tannton Mr Daniel Wade, 37; Mrs. Polly ‘rant, 
Mrs. Mary Ciark, 70 

“At Holyoke, Mr. Jacob Laddington. 82 

At Easthampton, Widow Naomi Wright, % 

At Nobleboro’, Me , Mr Nathaniel Glidden. 91 

At Manchester, N. Hl. Mre (live rotted, wT 

At Kockviile, Conn, Mrs ady, nies of Rew 
Jousthan Edwards, D 'b, the great po B. @ivine, 100 



















































[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
GOLDEN MEMORIES, 


BY MRS. ADA A. H. EDDY. 
eee 


They are crowding fast 
From the tomb-lilse past, 
From its regions far and near: 
As they wing their flight 
To the realms of light, 
* What myriad forms appear. 


They are breathing lays 
Of bygone days, 
To the poet's listening ear; 
And he loves to dwell 
In the magic spell 
That excites ne’er hope nor fear. 


They come in dreams, 

Of the woodland streams, 
Of the shady nook and rills, 

Where he roamed in youth, 

And he loves, in truth, 
His native forest hills. 


They are whispering now, 
Of the marriage vow, 
To the sailor on the waves: 
Of his gentle bride, 
At the ocean’s side, 
And the angry surge he braves. 


For his heart is glad, 
That no tidings sad 
Have brought him grief or pain: 
And he waits the hour, 
That in vine-clad bower 
He will witness home again. 


Nor at close of these 
Will the mission cease; 
For they seek the student's nook, 
And with pleasure’s wile 
His close thoughts beguile 
From his weary, irksome book. 


Then, he wanders back, 
Over the beaten track 
Of the toil-made path he came; 
And his lips the while 
Dimly wreathe a smile, 
As he dreams of youth and fame. 


©, memories sweet! 
Light-winged and fleet— 

May your influence be kind: 
Thoughts of vanished hours, 
Like the breath of flowers, 

Strew in fragrance o’er the mind. 


Come, in visions dear, 
Bring us welcome cheer, 
Of the friends we have long since met: 
From the grateful heart 
Let them ne’er depart, 
And your power we'll ne’er forget. 


In heartfelt song 
We will bless you long, 
For your mystic, charming sway: 
Thus, with magic rare, 
May you everywhere 
Shed a genial, cheering ray. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


HEART CHANGES. 
BY SUSAN HOLMES BLAISDELL. 


A uicn, hedge-bordered wall separated the 
field from the village street, and within, leaning 
upon a gate in the centre, through which a com- 
mon pathway ran from the field to the road, stood, 
at sunset, two young girls, in conversation. Two 
girls, both fair, and young, and graceful ; neither 
of them more than seventeen. One with a round, 
laughing face, and merry dark eyes, that were 
soft and kindly withal; the other with eyes of 
deep blue, and a countenance somewhat more 
quiet and thoughtful than that of her companion, 
and yet no less cheerful, especially as she smiled 
now, in speaking. 

“So you were not sorry to bid Master Rod- 
well good-by, Mary ?” she was saying. 

Mary Burton shook head laughingly. “No, 
not at all, Elsie, nor, am sure, were you your- 
self. Ionly hope his successor may please us 
better.” 

“That is, I interpret it, that he may be more 
merciful to you, when you take it into your head 
to play the mischief, and make the girls laugh in 
school, dear. Well, I confess I hope so too, for 
indeed he was a great deal too severe. But I 
don’t think we need have any fear of the new 
teacher. Master Rodwell was old, and cross, and 
pomp8us. Mr. Delavan, if I may judge from 
what papa says, isthe very reverse. Amy Bruce, 

too, who has seen him, gives a glowing account 
of him. She described him as being young, hand- 
some, gentlemanly, and, though somewhat quiet, 
of a cheerful and open disposition, and the kind- 
est manner in the world. Butthe point on which 
Amy dwells particularly,” and Elsie Mayhew 
smiled, “is his fine personal appearance, and the 
beauty of his countenance, which she declares is 
perfectly captivating.” 
“O, that will make it all the worse !’”’ laughed 
Mary Burton, “the recitations are bad enough 
now. There will be no end of blushing and 


ly stepped aside, while the gentleman who had 
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spoken, and who had come up unperceived by 
them, lifved his hat with a slight, but courteous 
salutation, and passing the gateway, walked 
rapidly up the village street. Elsie blushed, 
wondering whether he had heard much of the 
last part of their conversation; and Mary, with 
her sense of the ludicrous, as usual, uppermost, 
laughed outright. 

“ Interesting colloquy for a gentleman to hear,” 
she said, gaily. ‘I hope he found it edifying. 
But come, Elsie!” and she took her friend’s arm 
caressingly, “we wont talk nonsense about our 
new teacher. It is time for me to be at home. 
Will you go up and spend the evening with me ? 
and leave Mr. Delavan for somebody else.” 
“But, Mary, stop a moment,” said Elsie, 
seriously and earnestly. ‘‘ I want you to tell me 
honestly—though I asked you in sport, at first— 
wouldn’t you marry a school-teacher ?” 

“No!” said Mary Burton, briefly. And the 
two walked homeward in silence. 

Mary Burton’s parents were both dead. Her 
father was an old Virginia gentleman, of good 
family, of great wealth, and of great pride; and 
these two last Mary fully inherited. She was 
merry, good-tempered, kind-hearted and affec- 
tionate and proud, though one would have thought 
pride the trait most remote from such a character 
as hers, and few, excepting her most intimate 
friends, would have guessed its existence. 

Since the death of her father, she had resided 
in New England, with her uncle, Colonel Wal- 
ton, in one of the prettiest of its pretty country 
districts; and it was here, at the neighboring 
academy, that she was finishing her education, 
where she was a favorite with all, and where, 
among her classmates, Elsie Mayhew was her 
favorite and confidant. 

The summer vacation was over, and the con- 
versation which we have recorded, occurred on 
the afternoon of the day previous to that which 
called them once more to their studies. Their for- 
mer instructor had resigned the duties of his 
oftice to another, and the morrow was to introduce 
them to him. He had arrived at the village that 
morning, and the pupils generally were eager to 
welcome his advent. Only one or two of them 
had seen him yet. 

The morning of the next day dawned clear 
and bright, and at the accustomed hour, Mary 
Burton and Elsie Mayhew took their way school- 
ward. Asthey went, the mellow, musical chime 
of the academy bell floated out on the morning air. 

“ Already!” said Mary. ‘ We must have lin- 
gered. See, there is Ellen Wilber, who is usually 
among the last. Let us hasten.” 

‘They quickened their steps. Both thought of 
the new teacher whom they were to meet, both 
thought of the conversation which had passed 
between them on the evening of the previous 
day ; but neither spoke a word touching the one 
subject or the other. But each knew what the 
other must be thinking of; especially when, at 
the wicket of a little cottage by the way, they be- 
held, talking with an old woman, the stranger 
who had passed them at the stile the evening 
before. This encounter gave both rather an un- 
comfortable sensation, and Mary blushed, spite 
of herself, as, glancing towards them, he lifted 
his hat in courteous recognition, and his glance, 
resting for an instant upon her face, was with- 
drawnagain. She tried to shake off the confusion 
she felt, however, and as they passed out of hear- 
ing distance, said to Elsie : 

“ He has splendid eyes, hasn’t he?” 

“ Yes, but I wish he hadn’t heard what we said 
yesterday,” was Elsie’s half laughing, half-seri- 
ous answer. 

Down a lane close by, they saw a little lame 
girl hurrying up to school. They went down to 
help her along, and in five minutes were on their 
way ; but they had only a few seconds to spare, 
when they reached the academy. Nearly all the 
scholars were assembled. A group of the girls 
were gathered about the master’s desk, talking 
with him, for he had already taken his seat. 
Mary and Elsie could not see him; but as they 
approached their old seats, which were near the 
platform, the little crowd separated, and Mr. Del- 
avan, reaching out his hand, touched the bell. 
Mary Burton started. In that slight, graceful 
figure clad in black; in the fine head; in the 
quiet, earnest countenance, so noble, so full of 
dignity; more than all, in the glance of those 
heautiful, serious dark eyes whose full glance she 
met now for the third time, she recognized the 
form and features of the stranger whom she had 
seen at the stile, the evening before ! 

For a moment, as their eyes met, her cheek 
‘was warm with blushes, and her heart beat fast 

and tumultuously, as the thought of all that he 
must have heard flashed through her mind. Be- 
fore she had time to collect herself, the morning 
services had commenced. 

Elsie Mayhew had started and colored as this 





blundering. We shall wish him out of the school 
in two hours after he comes into it.’” 
“ Not when we think of cross Master Rodwell, 
Mary. And we shall soon get accustomed to 
Mr. Delavan.” 
The speaker paused a moment, looking down 
on the grass, with a musing look in her blue 
eyes, when she said, with a brighter smile than 
her pretty face had worn before. ‘‘ Papa says he 
isn’t married, this young Mr. Delavan; and ac- 
cording to all the romances I ever read, it is his 
bounden duty to fall in love with one of the girls 
in the school—there are a dozen pretty ones 
among them—and suppose it should be you! 
Would you have him, Mary?’ And the blue 
eyes sparkled with sudden merriment. 
“‘ Aschool teacher, Elsie? No, you may pick 
out some one else for him if you like,” answered 
Mary Burton, with a careless laugh, and a slight 
touch of contempt in voice and manner, though 
her cheek reddened a little at her companion’s 
words. ‘School teachers,” she added, “should 
not be presumptuous.” 
Elsie Mayhew colored too, and very quickly. 
“O, I forgot how proud you are, Mary,” she 
said, in an altered and somewhat constrained tone. 
“ Young ladies, will you allow me to pass?” 
said a clear and quiet voice behind them, as the 
footstep of the speaker was arrested in the path. 
Both the girls turned hastily, and simultaneous- 


di y greeted her. But she could only hur- 
riediy touch Mary’s hand, in lieu of words to 
convey her feelings, as she took out her Bible. 

Mr. Delavan commenced reading, and while 
his clear, distinct flexible tones, beautiful as the 
echoes of some sweet-voiced bell, rose and filled 
the silent morning air, Mary had leisure to regain 
some degree of composure. In those few moments 
her pride asserted its sway. 

“ What if he did hear?’ she said to herself. 
“Tt was the truth. I have no reason to be 
ashamed.” 

Still, when the morning services were concluded, 
and the arrangement of the classes commenced, 
and, after he had examined a few others, the 
teacher called up Mary Burton, she felt a slight 
tremor of renewed agitation. She was glad, 
when she approached the desk, that he did not 
look up, but merely glancing towards the chair 
beside him, requested her to be seated, and im- 
mediately commenced the usual inquiries with 
regard to the studies she wished to pursue. He 
went through the list briefly, his eyes on the paper 
he held, and his pencil busy with its notes ; while 
Mary Burton, wishing herself a thousand miles 
away, answered his questions with all the indif- 
ference she could muster, and rose the moment 
he had finished, without waiting for the words 
that released her. Elsie Mayhew was called up 
next. She went up, blushing violently, but re- 


ousness to everything wncennected with the im- 
mediate business in hand, came back, looking a 
little relieved. So one by one the classes were 
arranged, and the morning’s work was over. 
But at its conclusion, before dismissing the 
pupils, Mr. Delavan spoke some words to them 
concerning their new mutual relations to each 
other. His remarks were few and brief, and to 
the purpose ; but invested with a spirit of kindly 
good will, that won his hearers’ hearts. Mary 
Burton’s mingled pride, and anger, and shame, 
were all forgotten while he spoke. She listened, 
and forgot everything that had passed, in the 
dawning feeling of admiration. But memory 
returned with his concluding words. 

“T trust and helieve,” they were, as he looked 
about him at his pupils, “that you will perform 
patiently and diligently your portion of the work 
here. I,on my part, shall never think that I 
can labor too ‘diligently for your improvement. 
My greatest anxiety will be lest I should not 
fully meet my duty. Believe me, J shall never be 
in the least apprehensive of exceeding it.’ 

Quiet as they were, there was a gentle empha- 
sis on the words, that with the full, direct glance 
of his fine dark eyes towards Mary Burton, gave 
those words a doubie meaning. Elsie Mayhew’s 
cheeks were instantly covered with blushes again. 
But Mr. Delavan’s look and tone had roused 
Mary’s pride again with tenfold strength, and 
though her cheek, too, slightly reddened, it was 
with the same feeling that caused her lip to curl 
as she turned her head aside. 

Mary Burton anticipated now, a display of 
coldness on his side, towards her. She looked 
for a distant, perhaps haughty demeanor, as 
the natural effect of what had passed, and not 
without reason, perhaps; as she knew so little of 
his nature, for not one out of ten would have 
heard himself spoken of with contempt, as she had 
spoken, without betraying feelings of either pique 
or of scorn. The words so significantly address- 
ed to her: ‘I shall never be in the least appre- 
hensive of exceeding my duty,” she interpreted 
as a commencement of hostilities between them, 
and her pride was up in arms. 

But there were no hostilities commenced. He 
neither evoided nor treated her with coldness. 
He spoke to her courteously, when he had occa- 
sion to address her ; he listened to her recitations 
with an attention and interest, and explained to 
her whatever required explanation in her lessons, 
with a care equal to that, and as kindly as that 
which he awarded her companions. But he 
made no advances towards a better acquaintance. 
If she needed his assistance, he was ready to give 
it, if not, he never intruded his notice upon her. 
In short, she felt that while he treated her with 
perfect courtesy, she was an object of utter indif- 
ference to him. 

She was ata stand. She had taken the weapons 
of pride in her hand, and now she gradually 
found them blunted, dull, powerless. His calm, 
self-reliant dignity was so different from the dis- 
play of resentful feeling she had anticipated, 
that she suddenly found herself disarmed. It 
had its effect upon her feelings. Almost before 
she was aware of it, it had shown her his superi- 
ority—a superiority that she could not but 
acknowledge. She felt that he was the more 
worthy, that she had lost her ground. 

It was a little after the time of the commence- 
ment of—but let us explain a little. 

Among Mary Burton’s classmates, was Jane 
Eltham—or Jennie, as she called herself, and 
wrote on her visiting cards—the only daughter 
of one of the “great men” of the place. Jane 
had a brother George, a young man of very 
good personal appearance, but excessively vain, 
who greatly admired Mary. His chief ambition 
was to make an impression on her heart. His 
sister, who was not at all averse to have him 
marry the heiress, in the very face of half-a-dozen 
other admirers, who all declared themselves 
dying for Mary, went heart and hand with him 
in his views. She called Mary her “ dearest 
friend,” flattered, caressed, and hung about her, 
and was always unhappy when Mary was out of 
her sight; formed no plan of amusement with- 
out including her, and felt deeply hurt if Mary 
ever seemed to forget her. A little time, then, 
after the school recommenced, George Eltham 
returned home, from the completion of his college 
studies. His first inquiry was for Mary, and 
Jane was ready to answer all his questions; to 
dilate upon Mary’s personal appearance, to tell 
how much prettier, if possible, she had grown 
since he had seen her last, and to enlarge upon 
their natural affection ; for, as she told everybody 
how much she loved Mary, and everybody knew 
what she loved her for, she also affirmed to them 
how deeply Mary loved her in return. 

George, very much elated, went to see their 
pretty neighbor directly; planned sleigh-rides 
and suppers, dinners and balls for the ensuing 
winter, and confided to Jane his intention of 
giving Mary a moonlight serenade ; perhaps sev- 
eral of them, for being a good singer, he liked 
nothing better than the exercise of his own vocal 
powers, especially in so romantic a case as that 
of a serenade. 

He proceeded to establish himself as Mary’s 
cavalier at once. Whenever he was in her com- 
pany, his aim was to place himself at her side. 
At parties, meetings, walks and rides, she was 
signalized as the especial object of his attentions. 
Particularly was he sure, as often as he had an 
opportunity, to be ready to walk with her to 
school in the morning, and back again in the 
afternoon. 

Mary, for her part, had a very slight opinion 
of him; and though she endured his attentions 
now and then, not wishing to offend either him 
or his sister, she deliberately put them aside 
when they became troublesome. His vanity 
amused her occasionally, occasionally vexed her, 
and often she laughed at, rather than with him; 
often grew impatient without laughing at all. 

George Eltham had heard on every hand, un- 
bounded praises of Mr. Delavan, whom every- 
body liked—with the exception of Jane and him- 
self. For George admired himself very much, 
and the praises of another’s virtues and appear- 
ance were not so pleasant to him as those of his 
own. While Jane, unduly proud of her brother, 
could not bear to hear people prefer the new 





assured by Mr. Delavan’s seeming utter oblivi- 





“ By-the-by,” George said, one morning, as 
meeting Mary on her way to school, he tarned 
back with her, “by-the-by, Mary (he always 
called her ‘ Mary’), I saw your teacher yesterday 
—what’s Iris name ?” : 
“ Delavan,” said Mary. 

“O, yes, Jane told me. I was walking with 
your friend, Elsie Mayhew, when I saw him. 
Pretty girl, by-the-by, isn’t she? though not to 
be compared with some know. Isn’t quite lively 
enough. Very charming though.” 

“T should certainly take occasion to repeat 
your compliment to her,” said Mary, smiling, 
“ but unfortunately she left this morning, for a 
season in the city, with her uncle’s family.” 
“Did? O well, I was speaking about your 
teacher. Don’t go about much, I hear? that is, 
in society.” 

“No,” said Mary, which was true, for Mr. 
Delavan, boarding at the cottage of an old 
widow lady in the vicinity, seldom left it, out of 
school hours, except for an occasional lonely ram- 
ble about the place, though it was not for want 
of invitations to all the tea-drinkings and merry- 
makings in the neighborhood. He was so gen- 
erally and thoroughly liked by all, however, that 
the most urgent failed to be offended by his 
declining their invitation, so gently and courteous- 
ly he did it. But George Eltham made it a 
serious matter, for the sake of exalting himself. 
“Deuced churlish, I declare—aint he now, 
Mary? I hate a fellow who shuts himself up so, 
and looks dignified, and evidently feels above 
associating with common people! I like to 
make myself agreeable, for my part ;” here he 
twisted his yellow moustache, and spoke with a 
very earnest and conscientious air. “TI like to 
make myself agreeable, for my part. I think it’s 
the duty of every man to make himself agreeable 
to people. Suppose I were to seclude myself, 
and play the hermit in that way ?” 

“O, don’t!’ ejaculated Mary, with an irrepres- 
sible dash of sarcasm, “don’t, pray! You can’t 
conceive how society would suffer !” 

But he took it all in earnest, smiled killingly, 
and raised his hat with a profound bow of 
acknowledgement. Then declared : 

“Well, I wouldn’t do such a shabby thing— 
wouldn’t, ’*pon my word! I should never expect 
a lady to smile on me again! No, I’ve always 
studied to make myself agreeable—thrown my 
whole heart into it, in fact, because it’s a duty a 
gentleman owes to society in general, and the 
ladies in particular. And I flatter myself I 
haven’t entirely failed.” Here he bowed again 
with excruciating gallantry, and looked tenderly 
at Mary. 

She felt inclined to laugh outright. “O, no, 
not by any means !” she affirmed, without looking 
at him. ; 2 
“You are kind to say so!’ Here he bowed 
again. ‘I can’t sufficiently congratulate myself 
that my disposition is constituted differently from 
Mr. Delavan’s. I wouldn’t be in his case for 
something—declare I wouldn’t! I wish such 
people could know what the ladies think of them ! 
Perfect bears, aint they, Mary? So unsociable, 
you know !” 

Mary scarcely knew now whether to laugh or 
be angry. She could not deny that his imperti- 
nence to Mr. Delavan annoyed her. “ Insuffer- 
able vanity !’”’ she muttered. 

“ Vanity !” echoed her companion, thinking 
the remark applied to Mr. Delavan, “ yes, so it is. 
I wish the person knew how we look down on 
him, Mary! ’Twould maybe—” 

“Good morning, Mr. Eltham!” broke in 
Mary, abruptly. ‘‘ Here we are at the door.” 

She left him unceremoniously, and went into 
the school-room. But a few of the girls were 
assembled, and they had scattered here and there 
in groups, talking. Mr. Delavan stood alone by 
the window, his arms folded on his chest, and 
his head turned slightly aside, as his clear glance 
was fixed on the distant hills that towered over 
the quiet morning landscape. For a moment, 
with arrested steps, she paused involuntarily just 
inside the doorway, her attention riveted by the 
calm and noble intellect enthroned upon that fine 
countenance ; by the air of blended repose, refine- 
ment, and unconscious dignity that so distinguish- 
ed him. Fresh from the vapid silliness, the 
weak vanity of young Eltham, how the contrast 
struck her, despite herself ! 

Mr. Delavan moved—turned his head—saw 
her. With cheeks flushing scarlet, she started 
from her statue-like position, and hastened on to 
the dressing-room, untying her hat as she went. 
When he came back, he was reading in his desk. 
She went to her own and commenced studying. 
He never looked up. It was as if she had not 
been in the room. His arm rested on the desk, 
and his head leaning upon his hand, he perused 
the page before him with undivided attention. 
She saw it, raising her eyes with an irresistible 
impulse, once or twice, to fix them on that calm, 
unmoved countenance. She was satisfied that 
he gave no thought to her. How quiet he was! 
how silent and pre-occupied! She returned to 
her book, and studied till the bell rang for morn- 
ing services. 

Her first recitation was just after prayers, then 
her class was not called up again for more than 
anhour. The first recess, which occurred during 
the interval, found her puzzling over a difficult 
passage in her lesson. She had been at work 
over it for the last half hour, and the longer she 
worked, the more obscure it seemed to become. 
Resisting the attempts of her companions to coax 
her out of doors, she applied herself yet more 
closely to her task. 

But in vain. The meaning became more and 
more involved, with every fresh trial, and finally 
but only five minutes of recess-time remained. 
She must either have an imperfect lesson, or have 
recourse to assistance, and from Mr. Delavan. 
For a moment, necessity and disinclination had a 
hard struggle of it, but necessity had the victory, 
and finally, with her heart beating a great deal 
faster than usual, the color coming and going on 
her cheek, and her voice hasty and perceptibly 
agitated, though she tried hard enough to appear 
indifferent, she went up to the desk and asked 
him to heip her; feeling, as he raised his eyes to 
her face, that her cheek was rapidly growing 
scarlet again. 





comer before him. 


ed, if you please.” And drawing a chair beside 
his own, he laid the book she gave him on the 
desk in front of them. He glanced over the pas- 
sage for a moment before speaking, and discover- 
ed where her difficulty lay; then, instead of 
explaining it for her, he proceeded to ask her 
two or three questions concerning its construc- 
tion, which she had failed to put to herself, 
and which led her to a track by which she gradu- 
ally unravelled the difficulty for herself. Through- 
out all this, his manner was filled with interest, 
with a plainly evident interest in the subject, and 
her full comprehension of it. The moment it 
was over, he seemed, as usual, to retire within 
himself. With a slight inclination of the head, 
without raising his eyes to hers again, he cour- 
teously acknowledged her thanks, and was about 
to touch the bell to call in the scholars. Buta 
sudden thought seemed to arrest his hand. Mary 
saw that it was already a moment past the usual 
time allotted for the recess, yet he put the bell 
down again, without ringing it, saying quietly, as 
he did so: 

“Perhaps you had better take a few moments’ 
exercise, before we re-commence recitations. I 
wish every pupil, as far as possible, to avail her- 
self of the time set apart for it.”’ 

And Mary went out among her companions. 
“You don’t look so pale as you did, Mary,” 
said one of them, coming up to her. 

“ Why, did I look pale, Ellen ?” 

“Yes, when you were studying so hard. I 
saw Mr. Delavan looking at you. Iwas coming 
to call you out, but somebody came up and I 
forgot it. I thought he was just on the point of 
coming himself to send you away from your 
book.” 

Mary’s lip did not curl when she heard this. 
She stood a moment in unusual thoughtfulness 
and silence, and then went away out of the throng, 
and walked up and down by herself. It was not 
a trivial circumstance to her, or an indifferent 
one, that Mr. Delavan noticed that she looked 
pale. But as faras her knowledge went, thence- 
forth, it was an isolated instance of other than 
absolutely requisite interest. It was not repeated. 
He was a good and faithful teacher; he never 
showed himself other than kind and courteous 
towards her; but he would not trespass a single 
inch upon the distance that kept them asunder. 
And thus it was, that day by day, while maintain- 
ing his own self-respect,-he won the respect of 
Mary Burton also. 





“ Splendid sleigh-ride, Mary! Going to beat 
everything we’ve ever had. ‘Twenty miles out— 
a grand supper at Western’s, and back by moon- 
light. Finest time of the season, I’ll wager! 
And I know who'll be the belle!” 

It was thus that Jane Eltham’s brother express- 
ed himself one morning in February. A heavy 
snow had fallen, and all the young people, far 
and near, had agreed to make the most of it, 
since winter was almost on the point of breaking 
up, and its opportunities for enjoyment were so 


_ Soon to vanish. There was to be a general gath- 


ering of youths and maidens from every corner 
of the place, to make the party as large and gay 
as it might be. Everybody was looking forward 
with animated expectation, and particularly 
George Eltham, who talked of nothing else. He 
was to have his father’s new cutter—a dainty little 
affair—out on the occasion; for besides the 
large sleigh, which had been obtained from a 
neighboring town for the accommodation of the 
bulk of the party, at least a dozen small ones 
were to be filled; and with himself, his new 
sleigh, and the beautiful companion whom he 
counted upon securing, he looked forward to the 
felicity of creating a decided sensation. He was 
more talkative than ever, and in his best mood. 

“You know who'll be the belle?” echoed 
Mary, knowing very well whom he meant, but 
P ding utter ig , “so do I, and every- 
body else who has seen that pretty cousin of 
yours, who has come from the city. You will 
have the prettiest girl in the company in your 
sleigh, Mr. Eltham.” 

“O, hang it, I don’t mean her, Mary—of 
course I meant you. J’m not going to take Mar- 
garet Winslow, she and Jane will go with some- 
body else. I want you, Mary.” 

“Beg your pardon, Mr. Eltham,’’ answered 
Mary, drily, “ but you can’t have me. Itis your 
place to ask your cousin; I wish you wouldn’t 
oblige me remind you of it.” 

He looked a little vexed—chagrined. 

“Then you wont go with me, Mary?” he 
said. ‘When you’ve known all along that I 
expected you to. I settled to have you before 
ever Margaret Winslow came. Besides, Tom 
Maxwell is going to ask her—I know he is.” 

“That doesn’t affect the case, Mr. Eltham. 
Your place is to invite your cousin,” said Mary, 
quietly, “ and I cannot infringe on her right.” 

George Eltham’s brow looked cloudy for a 
moment, but he could say nothing against this. 

“ Well, I’ll ask her,” he said, reluctantly, at 
length ; “but if she don’t go with me, then you 
will go, I hope ?” 

“IT can’t say,” said Mary, shaking her head. 
“You go and ask her first, and don’t think about 
me.” 

And he went. 

That morning, during recess, while Mr. Dela- 
van was out of the school-room, a knot of girls 
stood talking in one of the aisles. 

“Mary!” ejaculated Jane Eltham, “ George 
says you're not going with him to-morrow even- 
ing! That you refused this very day. I wish 
you hadn’t! With whom are you going, then ?” 

“IT don’t know,” said Mary. 

“Don’t know? I’m sure you ought to. I 
know as many as three or four have asked you 
already ; but you might have gone with George.” 

Here her attention was attracted in a different 
direction, and another ef the girls broke in: 

“] wish Mr. Delavan would go! Wouldn't 
it be perfectly splendid’ But he never goes 
anywhere !”” 

“ Yes, I wish he would !” said another. “ But 
then,” she added, laughingly, in a lower tone, 
“ George Eltham wouldn’t like that a bit. Mr. 
Delavan would put him quite in the shade. And 
you know George always thinks himself the finest 
man inthe party. He wouldn’t bear a rival!” 








He bowed. “ Certainly, Miss Burton, be seat- 


“ George Eltham !” said a third, with a slight 



































carl of the lip, “don't mention him in the same 
breath with Mr. Delavan! Jane don't relish it, 
I know, that people like Mr. Delavan a great 
deal the best; and she always set ber brother up 
above him; but though George « rolling in 
money, and Mr, Delavan a school teacher, ‘for 
a’ that, and a’ that,’ 1 guces we know whom we'd 
just like to pat up for president of these United 
States |” 

* Yes, that we do!” 
oaly wish Mr. Delavan were president 
“ Hush!” laughed the one who had preceded 

her. ‘Jane hears you.” 

what is it, girls ” said Jane Eltham, tarning 
round, 

“O, only discussing the respective merits of 
Mr. Delavan and your brother, that’s all!” an- 
swered the last speaker, nonchalantly, 

Mr. Delavan!” exclaimed Jane Eltham, with 
a slightly supercilious accent, “1 don’t compare 
Mr. Delavan and my brother George.” And she 
tarned away. 

“Well,” laughed Lacy Evans, turning to 
Mary, “do you compare them, Mary Barton ” 

“No, indeed!” said Mary, quietly, but with 
an irresistible impulse, “no indeed !" There is no 
comparison between them !"’ 

“Bravo!” uttered Lucy Evans, delightedly. 
“There's a delicate compliment for you! I 
never guessed you thought so highly of Mr. Det 
avan, Mary. I wish he could have beard and 
seen you then. What—blushing? And now 
erying, L declare. Why, Mary!” 

“Don't, Lacy!” entreated Mary Burton, tarn- 
ing awey to hide her glowing cheek, and the im- 
pulsive tears that rushed to hereyes; while Lucy 
Evans threw her arms about her and kissed her, 

There was « shadow on the door-sill, that lin- 
gered there an instant, and was gone again, un- 
noticed by any. The shadow of some one who 
had approached, about to enter, and had gone 
away without entering. And Mary did not 
know how near Mr. Delavan had been. He was 
out there, pacing thoughtfully up and down, un- 
der the trees, for a long time afterwards. 

That day, among the majority of the girls, 
nothing was talked of but the enjoyment of the 
morrow, Mary left them discussing the matter 
in the dressing-room, at the close of the lesson- 
hours; and tying on her hat, took up her books 
togo. Mr. Delavan was standing near the door, 
talking with one of the pupils, and simply bow- 
ing to her, as she passed, continued his conversa- 
tion. Some words of what he was saying, reached 
her ear. 

“T shall be very sorry to bid you all good-by, 
but I trust—”’ 

That was all, but it rang in her ear long after 
it was uttered. She stood quite still, for an in- 
stant, after she had passed him, the words fasci- 
nated her so. Then recovering her presence of 
mind, she went on, out into the open air. Buta 
strange sensation assailed her as she went, She 
felt cold—there was a weight, as it were, on her 
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chimed in another. “I 





limbs—she could not sce well. 

Just reaching the outer entrance, she stopped, 
and held by one of the pillars, her head resting 
against the cold stone. There was a step near 
her. Some one paused and looked at her, and 
spoke her name with a frightened accent; and 
then, with a cold shiver running through her 
frame, she found herself seated in a chair close 
by, supported by Lucy Evans, with her head pil- 
lowed on Lucy's shoulder, 

“ Mary, you are sick, faint!’ Lucy ejaculated, 
in alarm. “Mr. Delavan—some water!” she 
added, raising her voice. 

“No, no!” Mary struggled to articulate; “I 
shall be better presently. Don’t call any one,” 

The dread of meeting Mr. Delavan now, nerved 





her. Fortunately, the door at the end of the pas- | 


sage being closed, he had not heard the call, 
and as no one else came out, they were left alone 
for several minutes, during which, Mary gradual- 
ly revived. But she was still very pale indeed ; 


her lips regained but little of their natural color, | 


while the look of pain and languor in her eyes 
did not go away. Lucy wished to get some water 
for her, bat Mary refused, dreading to attract 
notice. 

The moment that she could walk, she proceed- 
ed homeward, leaning on Lucy's arm; thanking 


her for her kindness, and asking her to say noth- 
ing about her illness, which Lucy herself attributed 
to over-application in the heated school-room. 


That evening Mary learned from one of the 
committee, that Mr. Delavan was called away by 
the severe iliness of a friend, from his sehool ; 
and, as it was so near the spring vacation, that he 
would not return! They all felt his projected 
departure severely; bat it was impossible for 
them to keep him. What were the emotions with 
which she heard all this? 

It was early the next morning when she reach 
ed the academy, but Mr. Jelavan was seated at 
his desk, as usual. He did not look ap. He sat 
reading, with his head resting on his hand, which 
shaded his countenance. She went silently down 
the aisle, pat her books on her desk, and entered 
the dressing-room. Many of the girls were as 
sembled there, talking in subdaed tones, and 
Mary knew it was not about the sleighing party 

They all looked serious, many of them sorrow 
fal. She looked at them in silence, as she enter 
ed, feeling what their iret words would be. 

The girls broke up their groups, and came to 
meet ber 

“(), Mary, Mr. Delavan is going to leave us!" 

“ He iat’ said Mary, 

She hueg up ber bonnet and shaw!, and with 
out saying more, went back to her seat and opened 
her book. She was followed by one pertinacious 
Keele girl 

“ You, Mary, and only thigk, this is bis law 
day" 

His lect day! 

Mary kept apart from her companions that 
moring. At recess, they all gathered alout Mr 
Diclavan. She remained at ber desk, bending 
over ber book —alume 

More than once he locked wwards her, from 
the throng gathered alvat him; feeling then— 
he could not diaguise it from bitesel—en earnest 
unconquerable wish that she would look ap « 
him. Hut she mever raised her eyes, and b 
could only see that she was very pale. 

The morning spedou. Leesns were resamed 




















f you please.” And drawing a chair beside 
wn, he laid the book she gave him on the 
in front of them. He glanced over the pas- 
for a moment before speaking, and discover- 
vhere her difficulty lay ; then, instead of 
sining it for her, he proceeded to ask her 
or three questions concerning its construc- 

which she had failed to put to herself, 
which led her to a track by which she gradu- 
inravelled the difficulty for herself. Through- 
ull this, his manner was filled with interest, 
a plainly evident interest in the subject, and 
fall comprehension of it. The moment it 
over, he seemed, as usual, to retire within 
elf. With a slight inclination of the head, 
out raising his eyes to hers again, he cour- 
sly acknowledged her thanks, and was about 
uch the bell to call in the scholars. Buta 
len thought seemed to arresthis hand. Mary 
that it was already a moment past the usual 

: allotted for the recess, yet he put the bell 
n again, without ringing it, saying quietly, as 
lid so: 

Perhaps you had better take a few moments’ 

vcise, before we re-commence recitations. I 
. every pupil, as far as possible, to avail her- 
of the time set apart for it.” 

.nd Mary went out among her companions. 
You don’t look so pale as you did, Mary,” 
one of them, coming up to her. 

Why, did I look pale, Ellen ?” 
Yes, when you were studying so hard. I 
Mr. Delavan looking at you. Iwas coming 

all you out, but somebody came up and I 

sot it. I thought he was just on the point of 
ling himself to send you away from your 
kk.” 

Mary’s lip did not curl when she heard this. 

» stood a moment in unusual thoughtfulness 

( silence, and then went away out of the throng, 

| walked up and down by herself. It was not 
rivial circumstance to her, or an indifferent 

, that Mr. Delavan noticed that she looked 

1@, But as faras her knowledge went, thence- 
th, it was an isolated instance of other than 
olutely requisite interest. It was not repeated. 

was a good and faithful teacher; he never 

»wed himself other than kind and courteous 

vards her; but he would not trespass a single 

h upon the distance that kept them asunder. 

id thus it was, that day by day, while maintain- 

: his own self-respect,-he won the respect of 

vary Burton also. 





‘Splendid sleigh-ride, Mary! Going to beat 
srything we’ve ever had. ‘Twenty miles out— 
srand supper at Western’s, and back by moon- 
ut. Finest time of the season, I’ll wager! 
ad I know who'll be the belle !” 

{t was thus that Jane Eltham’s brother express- 

himself one morning in February. A heavy 

»w had fallen, and all the young people, far 

1 near, had agreed to make the most of it, 

.ce winter was almost on the point of breaking 
», and its opportunities for enjoyment were so 

on to vanish. There was to be a general gath- 

ing of youths and maidens from every corner 
‘ the place, to make the party as large and gay 
it might be. Everybody was looking forward 
th animated expectation, and particularly 
sorge Eltham, who talked of nothing else. He 
is to have his father’s new cutter—a dainty little 

fair—out on the occasion; for besides the 
rge sleigh, which had been obtained from a 
ighboring town for the accommodation of the 
ik of the party, at least a dozen small ones 
ere to be filled; and with himself, his new 
eigh, and the beautiful companion whom he 
unted upon securing, he looked forward to the 
licity of creating a decided sensation. He was 
\ore talkative than ever, and in his best mood. 

“You know who'll be the belle?” echoed 
lary, knowing very well whom he meant, but 
vetending utter ignorance, “so do I, and every- 
ody else who has seen that pretty cousin of 
ours, who has come from the city. You will 
ave the prettiest girl in the company in your 
weigh, Mr. Eltham.” 

“O, hang it, I don’t mean her, Mary—of 
ourse I meant you. J’m not going to take Mar- 
aret Winslow, she and Jane will go with some- 
vody else. I want you, Mary.” 

“Beg your pardon, Mr. Eltham,” answered 
wary, drily, “but you can’t have me. Itis your 
lace to ask your cousin; I wish you wouldn’t 
blige me remind you of it.” 

He looked a little vexed—chagrined. 

“Then you wont go with me, Mary?” he 
rid. “ When you’ve known all along that I 
-xpected you to. I settled to have you before 
ever Margaret Winslow came. Besides, Tom 
laxwell is going to ask her—I know he is.” 

“That doesn’t affect the case, Mr. Eltham. 
Your place is to invite your cousin,” said Mary, 
juietly, “ and I cannot infringe on her right.” 

George Eltham’s brow looked cloudy for a 
noment, but he could say nothing against this. 

“ Well, I'll ask her,” he said, reluctantly, at 
ength ; “but if she don’t go with me, then you 
will go, I hope ?” 

“T can’t say,” said Mary, shaking her head. 
‘You go and ask her first, and don’t think about 
me.” 

And he went. 

That morning, during recess, while Mr. Dela- 
van was out of the school-room, a knot of girls 

stood talking in one of the aisles. 

“Mary!” ejaculated Jane Eltham, “ George 
says you’re not going with him to-morrow even- 
ing! That you refused this very day. I wish 
you hadn’t! With whom are you going, then ?” 

“I don’t know,” said Mary. 

“Don’t know? I’m sure you ought to. I 
snow as many as three or four have asked you 

already ; but you might have gone with George.” 

Here her attention was attracted in a different 
lirection, and another ef the girls broke in : 

“J wish Mr. Delavan would go! Wouldn’t 
it be perfectly splendid? But he never goes 
inywhere !’”” 

“ Yes, I wish he would !”’ said another. “ But 
hen,” she added, laughingly, in a lower tone, 
‘George Eltham wouldn’t like that a bit. Mr. 
Delavan would put him quite in the shade. And 
-ou know George always thinks himself the finest 
man inthe party. He wouldn’t bear a rival!” 

“ George Eltham !” said a third, with a slight 
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carl of the lip, “don’t mention him in the same 
breath with Mr. Delavan! Jane don’t relish it, 
I know, that people like Mr. Delavan a great 
deal the best ; and she always set her brother up 
above him; but though George is rolling in 
money, and Mr. Delavan a school teacher, ‘for 
a’ that, and a’ that,’ I guess we know whom we'd 
just like to put up for president of these United 
States !’”” 

“ Yes, that we do!” chimed in another. “I 
oaly wish Mr. Delavan were president !” 

“ Hush!” laughed the one who had preceded 
her. “Jane hears you.” 

what is it, girls ?” said Jane Eltham, turning 
round. 

“Q, only discussing the respective merits of 
Mr. Delavan and your brother, that’s all!” an- 
swered the last speaker, nonchalantly. 

Mr. Delavan!’ exclaimed Jane Eltham, with 
aslightly supercilious accent, ‘I don’t compare 
Mr. Delavan and my brother George.” And she 
tarned away. 

“Well,” laughed Lucy Evans, turning to 
Mary, ‘‘do you compare them, Mary Burton?” 

“No, indeed!” said Mary, quietly, but with 
an irresistible impulse, “no indeed!" There is no 
comparison between them !”” 

“Bravo!” uttered Lucy Evans, delightedly. 
“There’s a delicate compliment for you! I 
never guessed you thought so highly of Mr. Del- 
avan, Mary. I wish he could have heard and 
seen you then. What—blushing? And now 
crying, I declare. Why, Mary!” 

“Don’t, Lucy !’’ entreated Mary Burton, tarn- 
ing away to hide her glowing cheek, and the im- 
pulsive tears that rushed to hereyes; while Lucy 
Evans threw her arms about her and kissed her. 

There was a shadow on the door-sill, that lin- 
gered there an instant, and was gone again, un- 
noticed by any. The shadow of some one who 
had approached, about to enter, and had gone 
away without entering. And Mary did not 
know how near Mr. Delavan had been. He was 
out there, pacing thoughtfully up and down, un- 
der the trees, for a long time afterwards. 

That day, among the majority of the girls, 
nothing was talked of but the enjoyment of the 
morrow. Mary left them discussing the matter 
in the dressing-room, at the close of the lesson- 
hours; and tying on her hat, took up her books 
to go. Mr. Delavan was standing near the door, 
talking with one of the pupils, and simply bow- 
ing to her, as she passed, continued his conversa- 
tion. Some werds of what he was saying, reached 
her ear. 

“T shall be very sorry to bid you all good-by, 
but I trust—-” 

That was all, but it rang in her ear long after 
it was uttered. She stood quite still, for an in- 
stant, after she had passed him, the words fasci- 
nated her so. Then recovering her presence of 
mind, she went on, out into the open air. Buta 
strange sensation assailed her as she went. She 
felt cold—there was a weight, as it were, on her 
limbs—she could not see well. 

Just reaching the outer entrance, she stopped, 
and held by one of the pillars, her head resting 
against the cold stone. There was a step near 
her. Some one paused and looked at her, and 
spoke her name with a frightened accent; and 
then, with a cold shiver running through her 
frame, she found herself seated in a chair close 
by, supported by Lucy Evans, with her head pil- 
lowed on Lucy’s shoulder. 

“ Mary, you are sick, faint !”’ Lucy ejaculated, 
in alarm. “Mr. Delavan—some water!” she 
added, raising her voice. 

“No, no!” Mary struggled to articulate; “I 
shall be better presently. Don’t call any one.” 

The dread of meeting Mr. Delavan now, nerved 
her. Fortunately, the door at the end of the pas- 
sage being closed, he had not heard the call, 
and as no one else came out, they were left alone 
for several minutes, during which, Mary gradual- 
ly revived. But she was still very pale indeed ; 
her lips regained but little of their natural color, 
while the look of pain and languor in her eyes 
did not go away. Lucy wished to get some water 
for her, but Mary refused, dreading to attract 
notice. 

The moment that she could walk, she proceed- 
ed homeward, leaning on Lucy’s arm; thanking 
her for her kindness, and asking her to say noth- 
ing about her illness, which Lucy herself attributed 
to over-application in the heated school-room. 

That evening Mary learned from one of the 
committee, that Mr. Delavan was called away by 
the severe illness of a friend, from his school ; 
and, as it was so near the spring vacation, that he 
would not return! They all felt his projected 
departure severely ; but it was impossible for 
them to keephim. What were the emotions with 
which she heard all this ? 

It was early the next morning when she reach- 
ed the academy, but Mr. Jdelavan was seated at 
his desk, as usual. He did net look up. He sat 
reading, with his head resting on his hand, which 
shaded his countenance. She went silently down 
the aisle, put her books on her desk, and entered 
the dressing-room. Many of the girls were as- 
sembled there, talking in subdued tones, and 
Mary knew it was not about the sleighing party. 

They all looked serious, many of them sorrow- 
ful. She looked at them in silence, as she enter- 
ed, feeling what their frst words would be. 

The girls broke up their groups, and came to 
meet her. 

“@Q, Mary, Mr. Delavan is going to leave us!” 

“ He is ?”’ said Mary. 

She hung up her bonnet and shawl, and with- 
out saying more, went back to her seat and opened 
her book. She was followed by one pertinacious 
Kittle girl. = 

“Yes, Mary, and only think, this is his last 
day!” 

His last day! 

Mary kept apart from her companions that 
morning. At recess, they all gathered about Mr. 
Delavan. She remained at her desk, bending 
over her book—alone. 

More than once he leoked towards her, from 
the threng gathered about him; feeling then— 
he could not disguise it from himself—an earnest, 
unconqwerable wish that she would look up at 
him. But she never raised her eyes, and he 
could only see that she was very pale. 

The morning spedon. Lessons were resumed, 


closed—books put up, and then, in the silence 
that followed, Mr. Delavan spoke to them his 
parting words. 

He spoke kindly—affectionately—with deep 
feeling, as he assured his pupils of the unqualified 
satisfaction and pleasure they had given him; of 
the good will he bore them, and of the pleasure 
with which he should remember them, one and 
all. His voice slightly wavered once or twice, as 
he went on; it grew strangely unsteady as he 
closed. 

The girls gathered again in the dressing-room, 
talking regretfully of Mr. Delavan’s departure, 
most of them; some mingling their regrets with 
anticipations of the evening’s enjoyment. Two 
or three asked Mary with whom she was going. 

“Tam not going.” 

It was all she said, and went out into the 
school-room. Slowly she went up the aisle. One 
of the scholars had just taken leave of Mr. Dela- 
van, and gone. He stood by the door, and Mary 
‘approached with downcast eyes. They met 
silently; Mary could not speak as she offered 
him her hand; 

He took it, clasping it slightly at first, then, as 
it lingered in his, with a slowly tightening 
pressure. 

“ Good-by, Miss Burton,” he said, ina subdued 
voice, at length. There was a shadow of deep, 
earnest heart-feeling now, in his eyes, as they 
rested on her pale countenance ; but it was blend- 
ed still with one of pain and uncertainty. 

“Good-by!” The words sounded now, as 
they had never sounded before, to Mary Burton’s 
ears, but she forced herself to answer them ; and 
slowly withdrawing her hand, passed on, without 
the courage to raise her eyes to his face. 

And that evening, when all the rest had de- 
parted on their errand of pleasure, Mary sat 
alone by the hearth at home, and Mr. Delavan, 
mounting to the stage-box, was borne far away 
from all that had been. 





February — March— April— May! Slowly, 
very slowly the months rolled away, the earth 
had grown green again in the warm sunshine of 
the opening season. A new teacher had taken 
Mr. Delavan’s place in the old school-house, lit- 
tle to the satisfaction of parents or children, for 
every one, old and young, in the village and out, 
had become strongly attached to Mr. Delavan; 
and deep as their regret had been when he left 
them, time rendered that regret deeper still. 
School was closed now for the holidays ; and the 
new teacher had received his dismissal, while the 
committee assembled for new arrangements. 

The young people, generally, were enjoying 
themselves. Elsie Mayhew had come back from 
the city. George Eltham, notwithstanding Mary 
Burton’s blunt treatment, had offered himself, 
and been refused. Jane’s indignation at this 
knew no bounds; she cut Mary point-blank now. 
But George’s heart was one of the kind that 
never breaks, and he had consoled himself with 
the reflection that if Miss Mary Burton, the sim- 
ple thing! was insensible to his merits, he knew 
plenty of girls who were not. But nevertheless, 
he had some difficulty in finding one. 

With the beginning of the warm and sunshiny 
days, there was an unusual commotion in the 
village. Stone-cutters, masons, carpenters, paint- 
ers and whitewashers were called into sudden and 
combined activity. On the hillside opposite the 
village, a new academy-building was in process 
of erection, much larger and finer than the old 
one, which stood just on the left; and which was, 
in its turn, being rapidly altered into an elegant 
and spacious dwelling-house. Meanwhile, the 
school-committee were in a state of mysterious 
restlessness. ‘There was literally no end to the 
conferences between them; the results of which 
were religiously guarded even from their wives ; 
so nobody knew or could even guess what it was 
all going to amount to finally. 

The building went on, day after day, more 
and more rapidly verging towards completion ; 
and finally, one August afternoon, it was finished. 
And there they stood on the hillside—the new 
academy, large, and pleasant, and cheerful; with 
its simple but beautiful and tasteful exterior, its 
wide, well laid out grounds, and its graceful 
trees ; and just beyond, the handsome, new, red- 
brick dwelling-house, with its glittering windows 
of plate-glass flashing back the sunshine through 
the green foliage on the slope. 

It was that afternoon, that Mary Burton went 
up to inspect the new academy, with a number of 
her old classmates. As they entered, exclama- 
tions of pleasure echoed on every side. Cheer- 
fully the delighted voices rang through its wide 
and lofty halls, wherein they hoped so soon to 
re-assemble in study. All declared that nothing 
could be more beautiful or perfect than the new 
academy, its light rooms, its lofty ceilings, its 
large windows, its desks, chairs and carpets, all, 
in turn, were delightfully commented upon; and 
then the little party adjourned to the new house 
on the slope, which they had obtained leave to 
examine. 

All but Mary Burton. She lingered behind 
the rest, and closing the door, turned back with 
a slow, sad step. Pausing in the aisle, she look- 
ed lingeringly, thoughtfully around, on every 
object in the new hall, bringing up to memory, 
as she did so, all that had been in the old. And 
lastly, her eyes rested on the teacher’s desk. 

For many a moment it rested there, and then, 
with a deep sigh, she sat down in the seat near 
ker, and leaned forward upon the desk before her, 
with her head bowed upon her clasped hands. 

The door opened behind her. A step sounded 
upon the threshold and paused there. Rising 
hastily, she brushed away a tear that had fallen 
| on her cheek, and turned round. 

She started—every pulse in her frame bounded 
—thrilled as with an electric shock. 

“Mr. Delavan!” she uttered, impulsively, the 
faint color wavering on her cheek. 

“ Miss Burton !”’ was his answering exclama- 
tion of surprise, as he advanced. “I did not 
expect to findany one here. I thought you were 
with your companions whom I observed to enter, 
and afterwards leave here a little while ago.” 

She had left her position, and they met now, 
in the aisle. 





“Ne, I stayed behind a few moments,” she 
| said, and then paused. 





For a single instant, her hand rested in his. 

“You have been well?” he said, as he 
held it. 

“ Very well, I thank you. And you?” 

“ As wellas I could wish. But I have been 
confined in the dusty city all summer, and it is 
sweet to find myself in the country once more.” 

His quiet, collected manner communicated 
some degree of self: possession to his companion. 

“Thad no—expectation of seeing you again,” 
she said, trying to speak calmly. 

“No—I had uot fully decided, before the last 
day I was here, upon returning, and then I 
thought it best not to say anything, lest—I should 
have occasion to revoke my decision. I find the 
aspect of things somewhat altered here.” And 
he looked about him. 

“Yes—we have no longer the old school- 
room,” she answered, with a touch of sadness— 
almost of melancholy in her tones. 

He was silent a moment. 

“But we have the old pupils, I trust,” he 
said, at length. 

The words brought an eager flush to Mary’s 
face. She looked at him inquiringly for an in- 
stant, with a half-uttered question trembling on 
her lips, but she suppressed the impulse. 

“Do you design to attend the academy this 
winter?” Mr. Delavan asked, breaking the 
silence. 

“I think I shall—we do not know yet who is 
to be the principal.” 

He regarded her questioningly. 

“Then they have not mentioned my—they 
have not told you ?”” 

“No. Do you know, Mr. Delavan ?—is it?” 
She paused. 

“Tam to take charge here. I thought they 
had told you,” was his answer. 

“You, Mr. Delavan?” 

An irrepressible look of gladness filled her 
eyes with a soft light—a quick flush mantled in 
her varying cheek. She averted her face for an 
instant, that he might not see the effect of his 
words. But he had seen it. A strong—an irre- 
sistible impulse actuated him. 

“ Miss Burton,” he said, with a subdued, but 
hasty and almost passionate tone, “is it a matter 
of the slightest consequence to you? Do you 
care who takes it—I or another ?” 

She did not answer; but with that faint flush 
covering her face—her forehead—she lifted her 
eyes to his, and then veiled them again. 

He looked at her earnestly—eagerly—-a mo- 
ment; his heart throbbed quick and deep; his 
hand touched hers. Then it was hastily with- 
drawn. Some hateful memory seemed to chill 
him—to freeze the warm impulses that had 
moved him. He drew back. 

“Task your pardon, Miss Burton. I find I 
am forgetting the constraint I have put upon my- 
self hitherto. I have detained you here too 
long, perhaps ; you must think it presumption— 
in a school-teacher.” 

“Mr. Delavan!’ Her voice trembled—the 
quick, hot tears rushed to her eyes. ‘Mr. Del- 
avan—is this generous? Is not my shame—my 
repentance —my humiliation — yet sufficient ? 
Must I humble myself still more deeply, and 
ask you to forget my impertinence?” And the 
passionate utterance ended in unrestrained weep- 
ing, as she hid her face in her hands. 

“Miss Burton! No—it is not generous—it is 
not manly! A thousand—thousand times I ask 
you to forgive me!” ejaculated Mr. Delavan, 
earnestly. 

There was silence, while Mary, weeping still, 
answered no word. 

“Mary!” Mr. Delavan’s voice was very 
grave, full of pain, and yet of tenderness. 
“ Mary—listen to me!” He drew one of her 
hands away, and held it clasped in his own. 
“Listen to me!” he said gently again. ‘Mary, 
I did not think that I should today break 
through the restraint which has held me so 
long. Idid not dream that I should betray to 
you the true character of the feeling with which I 
have learned, despite my own pride, to regard 
you—the love that has filled my breast, day by 
day, for you, even while I dwelt bitterly and 
sternly on the memory of those light words 
you spoke so long ago. But I cannot—I will 
not conceal it, now. In a hasty moment, I 
have wounded you—and now I put my fate in 
your hands. Rebuke me—punish me, if you 
will—if you can; or tell me that Mary Burton’s 
love is more merciful than her pride!” 

Still, the bright tears fell from Mary’s eyes ; 
but they were happy ones, as the beautiful light 
in those soft eyes bore witness, while she raised 
them for one instant timidly to his, and then hid 
them on the breast to which her lover drew her, 
murmuring : “Mr. Delavan, I am not worthy 
of you!” 

And lovely was the sunset light, rose-hued 
and cloudless, that shone in upon them both 
through the windows of the new academy. 

What more remains to be said? And yet we 
must tell how the committee were forced to di- 
vulge, that evening, their long-guarded secret— 
and it was known all about that Mr. Delavan 
was to be established as principal of the school. 
And how Mary and Mr. Delavan were married 
that fall, and the new house on the hillside—Mr. 
Delavan’s house—received them. Mary is very 
happy, in her home by the new academy—very 
happy, as Mr. Delavan’s bride. 


«oe > 


ILLEGIBLE MANUSCRIPT. 


What guessers printers must be! A New York 
editor, in descanting upon the guess at-half-of-it- 
style of writing, in which many articles are sent 
to the printer, gives the following amusing spec- 
imen. A piece of poetry before him, written in 
what, at a reasonable distance, seemed to be in- 
telligible words, when examined a little closer, ap- 
peared to present the following : 


“ Alone toss'd rolls a tear by Moses, 
A many things we mourn by day; 
Bom and the shouting Indian chorus, 
And seethe their limbs at play.” 


Knowing, however, that his correspondent was 
not a fool, he more carefully examined it; and 
he guesses that the following version is nearer 
the author's intention : 

“T love to stroll at early more, 
Among the new-mown hay; 

To mark the sprouting Indian core, 
And see the lambe at play.” 
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STANZAS. 


BY OPHELIA M. CLOL TMAN. 
They tell me that I'm always gay, 
That my heart is ever light, 
That nought of sorrow clouds my way, 
Or dims life's roves bright. 


But 0, they do not read aritht, 
The lore of my soul profound, 

Whoee buried griefs, obscured from sight, 
Not even the plummet can sound. 


The thoughts which sadly crowd my brain, 
No human mind can know; 

This heart shall never more complain, 
Though crushed to earth by woe! 


Within the smiles of life I'll bask, 
A slave to joy and mirth, 

Till death shall cast aside the mask 
I wore while on the earth. 
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THE LOST CHILD. 
A Sketch from the Note Book of Laurie Todd. 


BY GRANT THORBURN. 





I was travelling in South Carolina in the 
winter of 1847. Qne night, I stopped at the 
house of a Methodist preacher. Among his six 
children was a very intelligent girl, who had 
seen ten summers. The father informed me that 
when in her fourth year, she dwelt in the house 
of her grandfather, six miles distant. Her name 
was Mary; her grandfather kept a colored girl, 
five years old, whose name was Jane. 

One morning, after breakfast, the girls went 
into the woods to pick winter berries. Not re- 
turning at sundown, a search was commenced 
and kept up all night. This was on Wednesday. 
Next day the whole neighborhood met at the 
house of the grandfather (whose life was bound 
up with that of the child’s). Parties of two and 
two were formed, signals agreed on, ete. At 
night, fires blazed on every hill. Up to Saturday 
night, nothing was seen of the children. On 
Sabbath morning, the whole parish assembled at 
the church—pastor and people. All joined in 
the search. At 11 A. M., a young man found 
Mary lying on the side of a brook, her feet just 
touching the water. 

“What are you doing here, Mary ?” said he. 

“ Give me some tea—take me to grandfather,” 
she replied. 

The colored girl lay near by—dead, but not 
quite cold! The signal was given, the outposts 
called in, and the young man laid Mary on his 
shoulder and went on his way rejoicing. Med- 
ical aid was at hand, and Mary was able to walk 
about in a few days. 

This incident gave rise to much discussion 
among the medical fraternity, on the difference 
between the white and black race to endure pri- 
vations. ‘The weather was cold—the month, 
February. Snow fell on the second night they 
were out. Mary was clothed altogether in cot- 
ton stuff; Jane wore the same quantity of cotton 
and a flannel petticoat besides. Jane, too, was 
one year older than Mary; yet she sank first. 

Mary said they ate berries, and every night a 
large black dog came and lay by their side while 
they slept. Her parents thought it might have 
been a wolf. Be this as it may, these children 
were fed with manna from heaven, and the 
Angel of the Covenant muzzled the mouths of 
the ravenous beasts of prey. 
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WHAT IS HAPPINESS? 


Wnart is happiness? Ask the man of the 
world, whose soul is bound up in the “almighty 
dollar,” and you will learn it is a brisk business, 
with the dollars rolling into his coffers faster than 
his wants can roll them out. 


What is happiness? Ask the poor student, ¢ 


who is struggling with poverty to obtain an edu- 
cation. He will tell you that a few dollars from 
the rich man’s purse, to enable him to gratify his 
thirst for knowledge, would bring him all the 
happiness he would ask of life. 

What is happiness? . Ask the author, and you 
will learn—authors have weaknesses in common 
with other men—it is to win a crown of literary 
fame. 

What is happiness? Ask the fop, as he passes 
you, flourishing his gold-headed cane, and he 
will tell you, if he speaks the truth, it is to be 
garbed in the richest and most fashionable coat 
on Broadway or Washington Street, and to at- 
tract the eyes of the admiring crowd as you 
pass. 
What is happiness? Ask the thoughtless 
young lady in her dressing-room, where she is 
preparing for a ball, and you will soon learn it is 
to be the belle of the ball-room. 

What is happiness * Ask the poor widow, as 
she sits at midnight plying her needle to earn the 
common necessaries of life for her little father- 
less children. She will reply: “Give me em- 
ployment and strength to enable me to feed, 
clothe and educate my children, and I will thank 
God for the blessings he has showered upon me.” 

What is happiness? Ask the invalid, as he 
tosses his aching limbs upon his bed, and you 
will find that wealth and fame are but bubbles; 
without health, all other blessings become only 
blessings in name. 

What is happiness? Ask the Christian, and 
he will tell you that true, lasting happiness is not 
dependent upon riches or fame. It is a heart 
overflowing with benevolence towards his fellow 
beings, and whose own happiness is bought by 
adding happiness to those around him. It is a 
calm, trusting faith in God, that enables him, 
when dark clouds of affliction and trial hover 
over him, to feel that the showers they bring 
with them are needed to revive the drooping 
graces of his heart. 

Q U8 A CORNER. 





Tae Taeee Powers.—The_prese—the pul- 
pit—and petticoats ; the three ruling powers of 
the day. The first spreads knowledge, the sec- 
ond morals, and the last—consideral:'y. 


Housetoife’s Department. 
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Keeping Swect Potatoes. 

The best plan to keep sweet potatoes for family uve, is 
to pack them in layers in good boxes of dry sand—«lried, 
if necessary, on the kitchen floor. This will absorb the 


| moisture from the roots and preserve them sound until 





| 


early summer vegetables can be produced A layer of 
dry sand and a layer of potatoes on that, with sand 
strewed among them; then another layer of 2nd sup- 
porting a layer of potatoes as before. The whole to be 
kept in a dry place. 


Valuable Hints. 

Eat slowly and you will not over-eat —Keeping the feet 
warm will prevent headaches. Late at breakfast—hur- 
ried for dinner—cross at tea.—Between husband and wife 
little attentions beget much love.—Always lay your table 
neatly, whether you have company or pot.—Put your 
bulls or reels of cotton inte little bags, leaving the ends 
out.— Whatever you may choose to give away, always be 
sure to deep your ternper.—Dirty windows speak to the 
passer-by of the negligence of the tenants. 
Blancmange. 

A fine receipt for making blancmange fs as follows 
A quart of sweet milk, quarter of a pound of isinglass, 
quarter of a pound of white sugar, quarter of an ounce 
of cinnamon, a little grated nutmeg and lemon peel 
Shomer all over a slow fire until the isinglass is dissolved. 
Strain through a napkin into a mould of any ferm. 
Flavor with any favorite flower. 





To clean Paint. 

Smear a piece of flannel with common whiting, mixed 
to the consistency of common paste, in warm wate. 
Rub the surface to be cleaned quite briskly, and wash 
off with pure, cold water. Grease spots will in this way 
be almost instantly removed, as well as other filth, and 
the paint will retain its brilliancy and beauty unimpaired 


Indian Muffins. 

Pour boiling water into a quart of corn, stir it well, let 
it be a thick batter: when it has cooled a little, add to it 
a tablespoonful of yeast, two eggs well beaten, a teaspoon- 
ful of salt; set it in a warm place to rise for two hours, 
then butter some square tins, two-thirds fill them, and 
bake in a quick oven; which done, serve hot. 





A Recipe for the Rheumatism, 

Thirty drops of hartshorn, two large tableepoonsful of 
the best salad ofl: mix them together in ay eight ounce 
phial, fill the bottle with spring water, and sweeten it 
with the best loaf sugar. Take two tablespoonsful of this 
mixture the first thing in the morning and the last at 
night: take it until you find the disorder removed. 





To judge of Flour. 

To judge if flour be pure and good, take a little in the 
hand, and squeeze it for half a minute; if good, it can be 
put out of the hand in a lump, retaining the form given 
to it by the hand; if adulterated, it will fall apart as soon 
as it leaves the hand. 


The Sick Room. 

Keep all quiet; talk little; never evince over-anxiety, 
it frightens and annoys the patient; take everything as 
a matter of course. More harm is done by admitting 
viaitors into a sick room than is generally supposed. 





Knives. 

Knives should never be dipped into hot water, which 
injures the handles. Few persons think of this. They 
may be placed upright in the water, in a mug, by which 
plan the handle will be kent dry. 





Fruit. 

Apples and pears, cut into quarters, and stripped of 
the rind, baked with a little water and sugar, and eaten 
with boiled rice, are capital food for children—healthful 
and natural. 


Boil your Molasses. 

When molasses is used in cooking, it isa very great 
improvement to boil and skim it befor you ure it. It 
takes out the raw taste, and makes it almost as good as 
sugar. 





Ventilation. 
A good mode of constant ventilation for a bedroom is 
to substi a sheet of perforated zinc for one square of 





glass in the window. Leave this outlet for all seasons. 





Clothes-lines. 

Gutta percha clothes-lines are stronger, and much more 
durable, than common cord. They can, moreover, be 
cleaned, and are not affected by wet. 

Towels. 

When chamber towels get thin in the middle, cut them 
in two, sew the selvage together, and hem the sides. This 
is done in large hotels often. 





Fire Screens. 

A wire fire-guard, for each fire-place in a house, costs 
little, and greatly diminishes the risk to lifeand property. 
Fix them before going to bed. 

The Eyes. 

Reading by candle-light, place the candle behind you, 
that the rays may pass over your shoulder on to the book. 
This will relieve the eyes, 





Carrots. 

Carrots should be cleaned by being brushed in water; 
they should never be scraped, which causes them to lose 
their flavor. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in ita 
TWELFTH volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
nal, each year has a*4ed to its extraordinary popularity 
and unequalled circulation. It is the pioneer of illus 
trated papers in this country, and shall continue to de- 
serve its remarkable success. The members of any family 
in which Battou’s Pictoriat is a weekly visitor, cannot 
fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have access to this admirable me- 
dium for improvement and instruction 

(> It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 
fine engravings each week. 

[> Itcontains portraits of all noted individuals, male 
or female, who may appear among UF. 

CF It gives original views of the various cities of the 
Union and publie buildings, north and south 

CF It presents many large and elegant historical engrav- 
ings. of seenes worthy of framing 

(> It contains sixteen super Toya: 1 octavo pages of 
talea, poems, sketches and varied miscellany 

[> It cannot fail to delight and instruct every member 
of the fireside where it it a weekly visitor. 

(> The best writers in the country are engaged as 
regular contributors to Ballou’s Pictorial 

[7 It is admitted on all bands to be the cheapest 
weekly paper in the world! 

o> Ite engravings educate the mind of old and young, 
making them familiar with all noted localities. 

7 > It forme two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 
with about ons thousand splendid engravings 

[> Thus forming a paper original in its design, end s 
favorite in every part of our Union 


TERMS :-—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 wubseriber, one year...... én nathhnens » 
4 subscribers, “ ee 10% 
10 “ “6 Dw 





Any person sending us tweire subscribers at the lart 
Pate, shall receive the thirteenth copy grativ 
Any postmaster can receive a copy ef the paper to his 
own address at the lower: club rate. 
[> Sample copies sent when desired 
Published each Satvepar, by M. M. BALIOU, 
No. Z2 Winter Street, Boston, Maas. 
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Poet's Corner. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
THE SPRING IS COMING. 





BY DR. J. HAYNES. 


Yes, the blue-eyed Spring is coming, 
From the balmy, sunny south ; 

See her sporting, skippiog, ranning,— 
Songs of joy are in her mouth! 

See her roll old Winter’s carpet, 
White and fleecy, o’er the plain; 

Down the mountains, see her roll it, 
To its frigid goal again. 


See her ope the vale of pleasure, 
As with magic’s fairy wand; 

And restore the hidden treasure 
Winter stole with ruthless hand; 
While behind her groves are nodding, 
Nodding in the silver sheen; 
And the purple bloom a-dotting, 

Dotting o'er the velvet green. 


All around her vocal rivers, 
Piping forth their merry song, 
While the gushing streamlet quivers— 
Dancing as it moves along! 
And a troop of warblers singing 
Notes ethereal o'er the plain ; 
While the echo music’s ringing, 
Ringing in the chorus strain! 


Spring is coming o’er the mountains, 
Laughing, frolicking and gay! 

See her ope the summer fountains, 
And with roses strew the way. 

All around her clouds of glory, 
Paint the festooned, fringy trees; 

While the youthful and the hoary 
Dance beneath the golden leaves! 


Yes, the glorious Spring is coming, 
Breathing now in zephyrs mild, 
And the honey-bee is humming, 
Humming anthems strange and wild! 
Yet a Spring of greater glory, 
Changing not with months and years, 
Waits us not in song and story, 
But among the rolling spheres! 





NATURE. 
Who can paint 
Like Nature! Can imagination ee 
Amid its gay creation, hues like 
Or can it mix them with that anaes skill, 
And lose them in each other, as appears 
In every bud that blows?—Tuomson. 





HABIT. 
*Tis habit binds us with its chains, 
Bows down the strong, enslaves the free, 
Makes man a tool of vilest sort, 
And paves the way to misery !—C. H. Hammonp. 





SORROW. 
0 sorrow, why dost borrow 
The natural hue of health from vermeil lips? 
The lustrous passion from a falcon eye?—Kgats. 








Domestic Story Department. 


[Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union } 


THE.TWO MERCHANTS. 


BY ESTELLE W. GRAY. 











Ir was the 20th of January, 1795. The 
French had just made their entrance into Am- 
sterdam. ‘Their arms were still stacked in the 
public places, and the soldiers were grouped 
around them patiently waiting until lodgings 
could be provided for them. 

Notwithstanding the severity of the season, the 
inhabitants left their dwellings and went into the 
streets to admire this army of liberators. The 
greatest enthusiasm reigned throughout the city, 
and as soon as night app 
lights were placed upon the balconies as a sign of 
rejoicing. 

However, at the extremity of the port on the 
side of the Admiralty stood a little house, the 
silent and sombre aspect of which singularly 
contrasted with the exterior of the neighboring 
houses. A narrow court-yard, but neatly kept, 
enclosed by a wall and a carriage gate, preceded 
the entrance of this dwelling. It was the habita- 
tion of M. Woerden. 

M. Woerden was a wealthy Dutch merchant. 
Exclusively occupied with his commercial affairs, 
he had r d wholly indiff to the polit- 
ical events which were then transpiring in his 
country ; besides, he understood domestic eeon- 
omy too well to have his windows blaze with 
light that his compatriots had believed it their 
duty to display. He was then comfortably 
seated in a cushioned arm-chair drawn before 
the large fireplace, where some pieces of coal 
were slowly burning, with his otter-skin cap 
pulled over his forehead, and his fur pelisse care- 
fully crossed upon his breast. 

Upon a table near him was a little copper 
lamp, burning brightly, a large pot of beer, and a 
clay pipe still fresh from the lips of the smoker. 
At the corner of the fireplace sat an old servant, 
whose embonpoint revealed her Flemish origin, 
occupying herself in respectful silence by pushing 
back on the hearth the little fragments of coal as 
they fell upon the floor. Suddenly the sound of 
a bell was heard ; the servant quickly arose. 

“Who can ring at this hour?” said the old 
merchant. “Go and open the door.” 

The servant departed, and a few moments 
after, a young man entered the apartment. He 
threw his cloak upon a chair and approached the 
old man. 

“Good evening, father,” said he. 

“What! is it you, William? I did not ex- 
pect you so soon.” 

“T left Brock, however, this morning; but the 
roads were so obstructed by troops and fugitives, 
that we have been travelling the whole day.” 

“Ah! well, have you seen Van Elburg ?” 

The young man drank a glass of beer and 
seated himself also before the fire. 

“Yes, my father. M. Van Elburg consents to 
my marriage, but he persists in saying that he 
will give only four thousand ducats as a dowry 
for his daughter. “9 

“Ah, well!” cried Woerden, contracting his 
heavy white eyebrows; “ah, well! he may keep 
his daughter and her dowry.” 

“O, my father !” 

“Be silent! William, at your age, one sacri- 
fices everything for his love, and overlooks for- 
tune ; but love will pass away, do you see? and 
the money will remain.” 
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« But, my father, M. Van Elburg is one of the 
richest merchants in Holland, and what he will 
not give during his life, he will be obliged to 
leave after his death.” 

“Ah!” replied Woerden ; “am I not perhaps 
rich also? Listen, my son: You will soon suc- 
ceed me in my business. Recollect well the two 
principles that I shall teach you—never to give 
more than one receives, nor to do busi for 





“M. Van Elburg, that does not trouble me,” 
replied Woerden. ‘ You well know I never oc- 
cupy myself with political affairs ; I care as lit- 
tle for the French as for the prince of Orange, 
and I have come to propose a business affair to 
you.” 

“Speak. I will hear you.” 

“My dear friend, I have an order for four 





the profit alone of others. This will make one 
prosper in commerce, and eonsequently in 
marriage.” « 

“But—” 

“Now, my son, do not talk any more.” 

William knew too well his father’s obstinacy 
and decision to urge him more; 
not conceal his ill humor so well that there did 
not appear some indications of it upon his face. 
The old man took no notice of it, and quietly 
filled and lighted his pipe. The bell rung a 
second time, and immediately the sound of a 
horse’s step was heard in the court-yard and the 
dogs barked furiously. 

“ Ah, ah!” said Woerden; “ by the noise the 
dogs make, I presume that some stranger has 
come. William, do you see him?’ 

The young man went to the window. 

“ Father, it is a soldier of the militia !” 

“‘A soldier of the militia? What can he wish 
of me?” 

At this moment the servant entered and gave 
a poe to the oldman. His eyes first glanced at 
the se 

- re Seveiaaiieie provisions! !’ said he. And 
his face suddenly d an exp of deep 
anxiety. Then quickly tearing open the en- 
velope, he unfolded the letter and read it. 

William watched anxiously the movements of 
his father, but he was soon re-assured, for the old 
man’s face again appeared as calm as usual. 

“Tt is very well; I accept,” finally said 
M. Woerden. Then having passed the letter to 
his son, he gave himself up to reflection. 

The young man read it ata glance; it was an 
order for four hundred barrels of herrings, to be 
delivered in one month to the government for the 
sustenance of the French army. 

“William,” suddenly cried the old man, 
awaking from his reverie, ‘an idea has come to 
me! Thou shalt marry the daughter of Van 
Elburg, and thou shalt have a fine dowry. It is 
I who tells thee so !” 

“ How so, father ?”’ 

“Let me alone. Only, as the canals are ob- 
structed by ice, get ready and saddle the two 
horses at the break of day.” 

“Tt shall be done. Ah, father, how can I 
thank you?” 

“Very well, very well. Ah, thou dost not 
yet know all thou owest me! Go, William,” 
continued he, lightly striking his son upon the 
shoulder ; “ when thou art a merchant, only have 
the genius of thy father !” 

The next day, as the sun arose, the two trav- 
ellers were upon the route which led from Am- 
sterdam to Brock. The roads were covered 
with snow, and were so slippery that the horses 
could only walk. But the young man bore 
courageously this disagreeable circumstance ; he 
was going to see his beloved, and to conclude at 
length the marriage which would crown his hap- 
piness. The old man laughed at this slow trav- 
elling, for at the bottom of his heart he wished 
that his son should marry so rich an heiress. 

They arrived at Brock about noon, but were 
obliged to alight from their horses before enter- 
ing there, and leave them at an inn, as access to 
this village was prohibited to beasts of burden 
and to carriages. . 

Indeed, the village of Brock enjoys a proverb- 
ial reputation in Holland for its cleanliness. The 
streets, instead of being paved, ane flagged with 
polished stones of different colors arranged in 
mosaic form. On each side of the houses are 
spaces reserved for the private use of families. 
These spaces, floored with the best assorted and 
most beautiful stones, are separated from the 
public road by balustrades of polished iron, set 
off by numerous ornaments of gilded copper. 
Beyond are placed benches made of precious 
wood, and richly fashioned for the family gath- 
erings in the evening, after the oppressive heat of 
the summer days. The degree of neatness, it is 
said, is carried to such an extent, that when some 
leaf, detached from its stem by an indiscreet 
breeze, falls upon this elegant parquet, the inhab- 
itants depart in crowds from their houses, and 
run, vieing with each other, to remove the pro- 
scribed leaf. 

When Woerden and his son entered Brock, 
with their heavy shoes covered with snow, they 
consequently excited the indignation of the na- 
tives; but as they had long been known in the 
country, they arrived, however, without molesta- 
tion at the dwelling of Van Elburg. 

Here they were obliged to submit to a formal- 
ity which Napoleon and Alexander were obliged 
to yield to several years later. They had scarcely 
entered the court which led to the house of the 
wealthy merchant, when a servant brought them 
some Turkish slippers, for which they exchanged 
their thick shoes. 

At length they were ushered into the house. 
At the moment they entered the parlor, the door 
opposite to them closed. M. Woerden had not 
time to distinguish the person who had fled at 
their approach, but William had already recog- 
nized her; her lover’s eyes had seen all, and the 
beatings of his heart sufficiently re-assured him 
against the possibility of a mistake. It was 
Clotilde, the daughter of Van Elburg, who, con- 
cealed behind the colored window, had seen them 
enter the court, and had gone to forewarn her 
father, but re-appeared almost at the same time 
with him. 

Clotilde wore the costume of the country. 
Her flowing ringlets were partly concealed by a 





little cap which delicately pressed her temples, | 


embroidered with gold and precious stones, and 


her forehead was ornamented with a plate of | 


gold. Two large Angora cats followed her fa- 
miliarly, rubbing themselves against the long 
robe of their mistress. 

“ Ah, good day, M. Woerden!” cried Van 
Elburg, extendfng his hand to him. “Is it really 
you ’—do you fly before the French? You are 
welcome.” 


still he could | 


hundred barrels of herrings, to be delivered in 
one month ; can you engage to procure them for 
me in three weeks ?” 

“ At what price ?” 

“ At ten florins a pound.” 

“At ten florins? Well—I promise to do it.” 

“Let us make a regular entry of it imme- 
diately, and then we will sit down to the table, 
for Iam very hungry. During the meal, we 
can converse better upon the second cause of my 
visit.” And as he said these words, he threw a 
significant glance at the young girl, who cast 
down her eyes. 

During the repast, the inhabitant of Amster- 
dam spoke of the marriage of his son, and dis- 
puted again upon the dowry of his future wife ; 
but Van Elburg would not change the sum he 
hdd promised. M. Woerden, who cared very 
little about it, still feigned some regrets, and 
finished by yielding to him. Finally, the cele- 
bration of the marriage was appointed at eight 
days from that time. 

The following day, William and his father set 
out for Amsterdam. They had hardly left 
Brock and mounted their horses, when the 
young man ventured to ask his father a 
question. 

“Father,” said he, “you have then changed 
your mind?” 

“Why so?” 

“ But have you not accepted the dowry Van 
Elburg will give to his daughter ?” 

The old man glanced at his son. 

“Wiliam,” said he, abruptly, “who do you 
take me for? Let me alone, and cease question- 
ing me, for you shall know nothing. The bus- 
iness is serious now; ten florins a pound for her- 
rings—it is very dear! Look at me with an 
engagement of four thousand florins upon my 
shoulders! I have need of all my thoughts about 
me now.” 

And really from this moment, M. Woerden 
did not utter another word. William, also, was 
silent—esteeming himself, however, very happy 
to be so near to the realization of his dearest 
wishes. 

As soon as the old merchant entered the house, 
he went into his apartment and locked the door. 
This mysterious conduct awakened the curiosity 
of the young man, but notwithstanding his vig- 
ilance, he could discover nothing. Towards 
evening, M. Woeiden came out from his study 
and gave to his servant a large packet of letters 
to put in the post; and three days after, Wil- 
liam presented himself, according to his custom, 
at his father’s house to pay his respects to 
him. 

“Child,” joyously said the old man, as his 
wrinkled face drew near his son’s, “I have thy 
dowry !”” 

At length the day appointed for the marriage 
arrived, and Woerden and his son returned to 
Brock. This time they entered Van Elburg’s 
house by a folding-door of rich appearance, 
which, according to the custom of the country, 
was opened only upon three solemn i 


opened his eyes more and more astonished. 

“Now,” continued Woerden, “behold what 
Ihavedone. You engaged to deliver to me four 
hundred barrels of herrings at the rate of ten 
florins a pound ; but I have the herrings in my 
possession. In order to fulfil the contract, you 
must purchase them of me. I will sell them to 
you for fifty florins a pound. So you have six- 
teen thousand florins to return me, and you shall 
then be acquitted.” ‘ 

During this lucid harangue, Van Elburg had 
recovered his spirits and all his habitual com- 
posure. 

“Tt is just,” replied he; “ M. Woerden, you 
are a shrewd merchant; I have been caught in a 
skilful trap; I will do it.” 

As he finished speaking, he bowed respectfully 
to his brother tradesman, and re-opening his 
study door, they entered together the drawing- 
room. 

Although the proceedings of M. Woerden had 
appeared so strange to Van Elburg, he was care- 
ful not to let him see his vexation; he had had 
too much experience for that. His face was as 
calm as usual, and the féte which would ter- 
minate this happy day was now the only subject 
of conversation. 

Eight days after, the inhabitant of Brock came 
to Amsterdam under a pretext to see his daugh- 
ter, who lived there with her husband. This 
time the characters were changed ; Woerden was 
in trouble. 

“Ah,” cried he, as soon as he saw his friend, 
“you see a man in despair! Look at all the 
trouble these herrings have cost me. I have not 
been able to procure a single cask to pack them 
in, and all my merchandise will be lost !’’ 

“What do you wish?” coldly replied Van 
Elburg. ‘“ You have bought all my herrings; I 
have bought all your casks. I can sell them to 
you at a great price, but as I shall give only four 
thousand ducats to my daughter for her dowry, I 
will resign them to you for the sum that you ob- 
tained from me by your shrewdness. You have 
spirit enough in Amsterdam, but in Brock we 
have genius !” 

“Tt is the same! itis I who had given the 
idea to you!” haughtily replied M. Woerden. 


Floral Department. 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 








From a poppy I have taken 
Mortal's bali and mortal's bane, 
Juice that, creeping through the heart, 
Deadens every sense of smart; 
Doomed to heal, or doomed to kill 
Fraught with good, or fraught with ill. 
Mrs. Rosrnson. 





The Moss Rose. 

This flower affords one of the most singular and strik- 
ing examples of that divine creative power that brings 
proud man to the knowledge that with all his artful skill 
he may not “‘ paint the lily or add fragrance to the rose.” 
We first hear of moss roses in England in 1727, though 
they are supposed to have been introduced from Holland 
in the sixteenth century. The mossy appearance is now 
admitted to be a mere /usus natura, as is fully proved by 
their sometimes ‘‘ sporting” back to the original Prov- 
ence Rose. 





Transplanting Roses. 

Be careful if the roots are in the least broken or bruised, 
to trim them smooth with a sharp knife just above the 
bruise, also making all the jagged ends smooth. This is 





baptisms, marriages and funerals. <A large 
number of friends and relatives had already as- 
sembled in the drawing-room. The master of 
the house passed through the crowd to welcome 
the newly-arrived guests; but his face was so 
pale and so sadly altered, that William believed 
he had some sorrowful news to communicate to 
them. Woerden did not share his son’s anxiety, 
for the malicious old man knew better than any 
one to what cause to attribute the affliction of his 


ost. 

“M. Van Elburg,” said he to him, with a 
hypocritical smile, “what is the matter? You 
are so changed.” 

“‘ Ah, dear friend, Iam in a cruel embarrass- 
ment! I must speak with you.” 

“What is it, then? Are you averse to the 
marriage? Tell me, my friend; you can still 
retract.” 

“No, it is not that which troubles me.” 

“Then,” replied the inhabitant of Amster- 
dam, who only feared some explanation might 
ensue, “‘let us first attend to the ceremony; I 
never change the order of my ideas. I have 
come to assist at the marriage of my son; after 
that, I shall be wholly at your disposal.” 

M. Van Elburg had wished to relieve himself 
from the secret that oppressed him; but having 
glanced at the face of his friend, he soon under- 
stood that he could only yield to such an obsti- 
nate person, and do as.he requested. 

They then proceeded to the church, and a few 
moments after, the betrothed were united in 
marriage at the foot of the altar. Scarcely had 
they re-entered the house, when Van Elburg said 
to Woerden: 

“ Now you will listen to me; come into my 
study.” “Friend,” he continued, after closing 
the door carefully behind him, “according to 
my engagement, I must deliver to you four hun- 
dred barrels of herrings in a fortnight, and I 
have not yet been able to procure a single one; 
they are all sold.” 

“I can believe it,” replied Woerden, bursting 
into a laugh; “I have bought them all.” 

At these words, Van Elburg was stupefied. 

“Ah!” cried he. What do you intend, then, 
to do with my promise ?” 

“T intend that it shall be executed. Listen, 
Van Elburg: You will one day leave a large 
fortune to your daughter. I know it, but I shall 
leave one equal to it to my son. It is useless, 
however, for us to enter into the fature prospects 
| of the bride and bridegroom. But with respect 
to the present, it is very different. As for me, I 
| shall soon resign my commercial house to my 
| son. You will give but four thousand ducats to 
| your daughter as a marriage portion. Now this 
sacrifice is evidently inferiorto mine. I did not 
wish to thwart the affection of our children for 
this cause, and Ihave promised myself to restore 
the balance, and to force you, in spite of your- 
| self, to hold your rank.” 





i to ensure health. Any root inclined to grow 
directly downward should be shortened, and those grow- 
ing horizontally carefully handled. Let the tops of the 
roots come pretty near the surface of the ground at first, 
and do not bury any of the stem. 





To enrich the Soil. 

If the dead leaves of the garden be swept together in 
the autumn, and the soap suds and brine of the house is 
poured over them, the mass will quickly decompose, and 
there is no available preparation that can equal the com 
post thus formed, either for flowers or vegetables. In- 
deed, this will prove so rich as to require to be sparingly 
used. 





Sweet Peas. 

This is the earliest of the out-door plants, and may be 
planted often as early as the close of the present month. 
Make a circle round a pole, or some object to. which they 
may cling, and put the peas an inch deep into the ground. 
Each month you may add another circle of peas, and 
thus keep up a continual bloom until late in the autumn. 





Hot Water for Plants. 

Several of our friends have assured us that by watering 
their parlor plants with hot water, more than blood warm, 
they have brought them forward with great rapidity. 
The lesves may be washed by pouring warm water over 
them in small quantities, and the roots well dampened. 





Purple Eve lasting. 

The purple everlasting and a white variety, are popular 
border annuals, easily cultivated in rich ground. They 
are valued for retaining their colors and form when gath- 
ered and dried, and make perpetual bouquets for parlor 
vases and baskets. 





Roses. 

A correspondent writes us, ‘‘ I know some hundred va- 
rieties of the rose, but which is the rose?” The Cabbage 
rose is the most beautiful, aa well as the most fragrant of 
roses. All others are varieties of roses, but this flower is 
the rose itself. 

Flower Gardening. 

Nothing harmonizes and adorns the female mind more 
than a taste for ornamental gardening. It challenges 
the reason and the judgment to observe; it fosters medi- 
tation. and occupies the fancy in an elegant amusement 





In China. 

The Chinese have carried house flower culture to per- 
fection. They hang the pots from the ceiling and upon 
little artificial jets or brasses, lining their verandahs oyer- 
bead. They are the most successful florists in the world. 





The Primrose. 

The common hedge primrose, if transplanted into a 
garden, from its native soil, and coal soot be applied oc- 
casionally to the roots, will assume a delicate pink hue in 
lieu of its naturally pale yellow. 





Slips. 

In setting out slips, in-doors or out, keep them shady 
and moist while they take root. A little salt used in wa- 
ter is always good and nourishing. 


Watering Plants. 

Remember that water is as necessary to the whole plant 
as to the roots. Sprinkle the leaves daily, and keep them 
clean from dirt of all sorts. 

An Answer. 

A young lady reader asks the “language” of clover. 

Flora’s dictiouary has it as ‘‘ Be mine.” 





While Woerden was speaking, Van Elburg 





.  Sester's Pirnic. 


Coming along the street the other morning, we over- 
heard the following conversation, which is as clear as 
mud: 

* Julius, is you better dis mornin’’” 

“No, I was better yesterday, but I'se got ober dat.” 

** Am dere no hopes, den, ob your discovery! 

** Discovery ob what? 

“Your discovery from the convalescence which am 
fotching you on yer back.” 

** Dat depends, Mr. Snow, altogedder on de prognosti- 
cation, which amplify de disease. Should dey continuate 
futually. de doctor tinks I've a gone nigger; should dey 
not continuate fatually, he hopes dis culled indiwidooal 
wont die till anodder time. As I said before, it all de 
pends on de progexnostics, and till dese come to a head, 
dere am no telling wedder dis nigger will come toa dis: 
continuation or not.” 





A thriving trader in Wisconsin, claiming the paternity 
of eleven daughters, greatly to the astonishment of his 
neighbors, succeeded in marrying them ail off in six 
months. A neighbor of his, who had likewise several 
single daughters, called upon him to obtain the recret of 
his husband making success, when the latter informed 
him that he made it a rule, after a young man had paid 
his attention to one of his girls a fortnight, to call upon 
him with a revolver, and request hin to choose between 
death and matrimony! ‘ You can imagine,” continued 
he, ‘* which of the two they preferred.” 


RANA ARR een 


Curiosities.—Rafters that were supported by the beams 
of the moon. 

Nails from the claws of a hamm 

A bird's-eye view from the top of che morning. 

A receipt in full of the dews of eve. 

A leg of a toad stool. 

A pig from the pen that was mightier than the sword. 

A mup of the state of matrimony. 

Knots from the board of foreign missions. 

A bill drawn on the banks of the Shannon. 


ae eer 


“T engaged,” says a traveller, ‘‘a chaise at Galway to 
conduct me some few miles into the country, and had 
not proceeded far when it pulied up at the foot of a bil, 
and the driver coming to the door, opened it. 

“What are you at, man? this aint where | ordered you 
to stop,” said I. 

** Wuist, your honor, whist!” ejaculated Paddy. “I'm 
only desaving the baste. Ill bang the door, he'll think 
you're out, and cut up the bill like a hound.” 


Renee 


At the Belleville Theatre, the opera of ‘La Gazza La- 
dra.” was being performed, when, in one of the most pa- 
thetic scenes, some one threw on the stage a large head 
of a goose, which threw the audience into loud laughter. 
Upon silence being restored, the actor Cotru advanced to 
the front of the stage and said: 

** Gentlemen, if any one amongst you has lost his head, 
do not be uneasy at its loss, for 1 will restore it to you on 
the lusion of the perf 
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An insane author, once placed in confinement, employ- 
ed most of his time in writing. One night, being thus 
engaged by aid of a bright moon, a slight cloud passed 
over the luminary, when, in an imperious mauner, he 
called out: 

** Arise, Jupiter, and snuff the moon!’’ The cloud be- 
came thicker, and he exclaimed: ‘“‘ The stupid! be has 
snuffed it out!” 
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A maiden lady, not remarkable for either youth, beauty, 
or good temper, came for advice to Mr. Arnold as to how 
she could get rid of a troublesome suitor. 

**O, Mary, marry him,’’ was the advice. 

* Nay, | would see him hanged first.” 

**No, madam, marry him, as I said to you, and I'll 
assure you it will not be long before he hangs himseif.” 


OR enenenmnnmrwnr 


A servant girl fell against a hot stove in such a mawner 
as to brand upon her arm the date which happened to be 
on the stove— 1809. A surgeon was sent for, who, how- 
ever, happened to be absent, and in his place an assistant 
came; but when he saw the date he shook his head, and 
said to himself: ‘‘ There is no longer any help for this; 
it is too old an pei x 


A Punster’s Philosopheme.—Betty left her place because 
she was scolded for not getting the breakfast ready. It 
was all through the bad flint, steel and tinder. She then 
drowned herself, because her beau’s passion left him ex- 
actly at the time she left her kitchen cupboard. She was 
bothered by the fire, drowned by the water, and all for 
want of a spark. 
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An Illinois lawyer. defining a thief, wound up his 
h to the jury in behalf of bis injured client with the 
fullowing rousing appeal : 

‘True he was rude—so air our bears. True he was 
rough—so air our buffalers. But he was achild of free- 
dom, and his answer to the despot and tyrant was, that 
his home was on the bright setting of the sun!” 


WAAR PARRA ARR Rens 


A boy who had stolen some apples was forgiven, for the 
rather ingenious manner in which he excused himself. 
The schoolmaster, asking him what he had to say for 
himself, the urchin replied : 

“The apples were Tom's, I don’t know how he got 
them; and now they’re mine, and he don’t know how J 
got them.’ 

Hwa ab ap aaa 

The old story of the man who listened toa very pathetic 
discourse from a strange pulpit one day, but was the only 
person in the house unaffected, is put to many things of 
these times. Upon being inquired of by some one how 
he could refrain, he d withach teristic aridity, 
* O, sir, I belong to another church.” 





PRIRewnnnnnenens 


A clergyman in an English county lately concluded his 
sermon with the following words: 

* Brethren, next Friday is my tithe day, and those who 
bring their tithes, which are due to me, shall be rewarded 
with a good dinner; but those who do not may depend 
that ou Saturday they will dine on a lawyer's letter.” 


een 


Weber was once invited to dine with Mr. L., the muste 
seller, whose resid an are of a very 
handsome description. On entering the noble drawing- 
room, the quiet German opened his e)es, and looking 
round, said softly, as if to himself: “I see it is better to 
sell music than to write it. 
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The motto which was inserted under the arme of Wil- 
liam Prince of Orange, on his accession to the English 
crown, was “non rapui, sed recepi.”’ (1 did not steal it, 
but I received it.) This being shown to Dean Swift, he 
said, with a sarcastic smile: ‘* The receiver is as bad as 
the thief.” 


ae eer 


Some butchers having intimated to a friend that they 
were about to form an association, confined to members 
of their trade, but were at a loss for a name, he advised 
them to call it the joint stock company. 


A kitchen maid is often made 
To burn her face, or broil it; 
A lady will do little else 
Than ¢oil-a at her toilet. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE TRAITOR'’® REWARD. 





THE COMBAT. 





Witte escaping from the double danger of 
shipwreck on the island of La Roqueta, or of | 
falling into the enemy's hands, the Spanish brig | 
bore Don Rafael to the province of Oajaca where | 
we shall meet him again, the breeze brought the | 
noise of an incessant cannonade mingled with 
the howling of the tempest. These detonations 
seemed to come from the fortress of Acapulco. 
Groups of insurgents gathered on the beach, 
vainly attemping to fathom the cause. We 
can explain it in a few words. 

The vedettes posted on the shore by order of 
Morelos, after the departure of the mariscal 
Galeana and his whaleboats, had perceived the 
signal-rockets fired by Don Hermengilde to an- 
pounce the capture of the island of La Roqueta, 
although, it will be remembered, it was not then 
quite conquered, According to the agreement | 
between the general-in-chief and the mariscal, 
Morelos had directed such an impetuous attack 
against Acapulco, that it had been carried almost 
Although the fortress still held 





without a blow. 
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out, the possession of the island of Roqueta in- | p 


creased the chances of its reduction, 
island it was possible to intercept vessels laden 
with provisions for the fort. 

Master of Acapulco, Morelos, fall of gratitude 
for his victory, resolved to celebrate a solemn 
mass and to officiate at the altar himself. The 
fort poured a storm of shot on the city and the 
cathedral itself, and there, under the arches of 
the temple, by one of those singularities of the 
war of independence, whose first generals were 


priests, Morelos had laid aside the uniform to | 


assume the sacred vestments, 

The insurgents’ batteries replied to the fire of | 
the citadel, and it was in the midst of the territic 
crash of artillery, that Morelos, once more a 
priest, performed his religious duties, The cause 
of the firing had not escaped the 
Galeana. 


“Children,” said he, approaching the groups 


of men upon the shore, “we are masters of the | 


island. Our beloved general knew it by oar 
signals, and, in his turn, has attacked Acapulco 
In two hours, the city will be taken, if it is not 


already. His guns are chanting the Te /eum. 


Long live Morelos!” 

“ Long live Morelos!” shouted the insurgents, 
all together. 

“Senor Lantegas,” said Costal, rubbing his 
hands, “have I not made a long step towards 
the traitor Gago ?” 

One of the echooner’s boats and those which 
had brought the Spaniards to the island, more 
than supplied the place of the lost whaleboats 
At the end of the second day, the storm had 
ceased, and the sea had resumed its babjtaal calm 
These boats then served to establish communi 
cations between the camp of Morelos and La 
Roqueta, and to forward to the general-in-chief, 


under a good escort furnished by him, those of | 


the prisoners who refused to embrace the Mexi 
can cause; which included the greater part of 
them. ‘The island was garrisoned by ite captors 

Among the Europeans who had swelled the 
ranks of the insurgents, there 
cognized as & Galician by his rough mountain 
Consequently be was a countryman of 
Pepe Gago, whom he koew very weil from bay 


was one easily re 
accent 


ing served with him im the citadel of Acapuleo 
Costal econ drew from him many paruculars 
with regard to the treacherous artillery sergeant, 
which he hoped to profit by here after 

This was not the only service the Indian ex 
pected 


make use of the koowledge 


from the new recruits. He hoped w 
possessed of the Spanish signals concerted with 
the vessels employed in victualling the fort, so 
aso decoy at least one or two of them w the 
wland, and captare them 

Three days afver the capture of the sland, Cos 
tal was the firet tv signal a sail bound from San 
As this could only le a Bpar 
, they hastened w hoit « Speowh fag 
on the island fort, and the vessel in sight soon 
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showed the same colors. 
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